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; . OTHER things being equal, the value of the results obtained 
from historical inquiry is proportionate to the quality (as well 


(ag the quantity) of the sources available. On this simple truth— 
‘imperfectly grasped, I sometimes think, by our prehistorians— 
“tests the best motive for the study of quite modern history; 
‘ond it is arguable that there comes a point in the past beyond 
‘which it is amusing rather than profitable to research. However 

= may be, it is certainly a fact that from the first years of the 
ixteenth century a more convincing history of England becomes 
ssible than ever before. There is nothing in the medieval 

pe Sod comparable with the state papers, domestic and foreign, 
which suddenly illuminate the careers of Wolsey and his master; 
nd Professor Pollard’s Life of Henry VIII might reasonably 
claimed as the first adequate biography of an English king. 

c. to the sixteenth century we are always more or less working 
in the dark; explaining and narrating events in which the 
| personalities of the chief actors are imperfectly known to us. 
| History, for the medieval chronicler, was apt to be just one 
[thing after another: a series of disconnected acts, each judged 
| separately as good or bad. Yet, however much the chroniclers 
differ about the particulars, there is a striking unanimity about 
| their final judgments, their “last word.” Modern historians 
| have been accused of repeating one another. Medieval chroni- 

) clers, one might add, were not under the same temptation. 

| They could be trusted to say the same thing, and that a cliché, 
| independently. Their stilted obituaries, couched in the language 

| of formal piety, remind us of the telegrams we receive to-day from 

» the Forces overseas; the writer being furnished, I understand, 

. 1 The James Bryce Memorial Lecture, delivered at Somerville College, 

| Oxford on 3 November, 1944. 

» No. 112.—vot. xxx. K 
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with a limited number of phrases, from which alone he must 
make his choice. So with the middle ages, whose verdicts on 
their rulers were rather judgments of popular feeling than of 
individual opinion; and until the reign of Edward I this magg 
sentiment was bound up, directly or indirectly, with religious 
activities like monasticism, the cult of saints, heresy, the Crusades, 
The medieval judgment on John, therefore—who robbed the 
monasteries, rarely communicated, was suspected of heresy, and 


failed to go on a Crusade—as a “‘ bad ”’ king is essentially a moral - 


judgment upon an individual sinner; nor is it yet a national 
feeling which proclaims Edward I to have been “ good.” But 
as the middle ages draw to a close the basis of popular sentiment 
slowly changes. There is a nationalist tinge in contemporary 
verdicts on Edward III, and Henry V evokes a rudimentary 
patriotism from his subjects. By the time of the Tudors the 
change is complete. The “ goodness ”’ of ‘‘ Good Queen Bess ” 
has little in common with the “‘ goodness ” of Edward I, and the 
“badness ” of King John nothing at all with that of “ Bloody 
Mary.” 

No doubt there is also a shortage of facts; documents have 
perished. But even if we had all the facts we wanted, our 
judgments on the medieval kings would be very different from 
those of the chroniclers. This difference, then, between their 
historical judgments and ours is my subject. If I am right, 
there was little scope in the middle ages for that balanced judg- 
ment of the historian which we now demand. Take, for example, 
the De Principis Instructione of Gerald of Wales, one of the 
most individual and elaborate reviews of medieval royalty, 
written in the best period. In spite of much shrewdness and 
some power of direct observation, the modern reader is more 
than half out of touch with the writer. For Gerald moves in 
a world of terrors—of portents, visions, prophecies and miracles, 
For philosophy he offers us the simile of Fortune’s Wheel; in 
place of causation, he interprets every domestic and public 
misfortune in terms of divine vengeance for past sins. Without 
pressing this point, it is obvious that time has set a gulf between 
his thinking and ours. 

This poverty in the quality of our sources limits the possi- 
bilities of reconstructing medieval history. Its most obvious 
effect, I take it, has been the survival of that too simple division 
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into “ good” and “ bad” kings, for which to-day we blush as 
historians, but from which not even the newest books can quite 
escape. Another result is our undoubted exaggeration of the 
importance of the royal power. This again is very understand- 
able, since history is presented to us by contemporaries simply 
as the Gesta of successive kings. We have, of course, to take 
our sources as we find them, and recent attempts to write the 
history of the middle ages while largely omitting the kings have 
not been successful. But undoubtedly our classic historians 
have unduly stressed the influence of the personal will of the 
sovereign, underrating the economic and social factors. This 
in turn has led quite recently to the novel explanation of our 
history as a simple alternation of “ good” and “ bad ” kings, in 
which the bad kings were as indispensable as the good in the 
achievement of our national destiny. No doubt it takes all sorts 
to make a world, but I for one find difficulty in accepting this 
doctrine of the “ bad king ”’ as a “‘ good thing.” 

There is no need to labour the gulf between the historical * 
thinking of medieval and modern times; the extent of the 
difference is implicit in the very form of their history. Medieval 
chronicles or annals were general narratives of universal history 
written year by year; omniwm gatherums in which the death of 
a great pope or the fall of an empire competed for inclusion with 
the birth of a double-headed calf or the appearance of the devil 
ina remote parish. In time, the better minds achieved a rudi- 
mentary subject classification. William of Malmesbury, for 
example, wrote a Gesta Regum as well as a Gesta Pontificum. 
Historians tended more and more to limit themselves to the 
events of single countries, in which the history of the ruling 
dynasty formed a central theme. But this specialisation was 
neither systematic nor continuous; as late as the thirteenth 
century, Matthew Paris, the doyen of our medieval historians, 
wrote a gigantic chronicle in which the major events of the known 
world were told in the conservative annalistic form. We owe a 
good deal to the medieval habit of universal history, for it has 
provided us with a vast storehouse of hard facts. It was never- 
theless bad art often disguising from the reader, if not the writer, 
the most obvious connexions of successive events. 

But the use of the chronicle form is a symptom rather than 
a cause of the differences in historical thinking. The best 
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historical minds understood something of the lifelong devotion of 
a William I or Henry II to the heavy work of government. But 
in general, it is safe to say, the line which we now draw between 
the kingly office, with all its public duties, and a more personal 
and private existence indulged in a scanty leisure, was blurred 
in men’s minds. The cares of State, so far as they were deemed 
to exist, were considered to be the province of clerkly under. 
strappers, while the prince wandered ceaselessly from place to 
place, surrounded by his stewards, constables, marshals and 
other great dignitaries, hunting, shooting and fighting. The 
civil service—again, so far as there was any—wandered with him, 
its simple apparatus carried in a cart or on the back of a sumpter 
mule. In such a society the King is not sharply distinguished 
from his aristocratic social background and by far the greater 
part of his life was spent in what we should now call “ social 
relations ’—often strained relations—with the select circle of 
his under-kings, the tenants-in-chief. It is improbable that the 
reality ever quite squared with this simple conception. Certainly 
by the late eleventh century the facts were totally at variance 
with it. The lay state was coming into being, and princes spent 
far longer at the council table than either at war or at the chase. 
The change is gradually reflected in the chronicles themselves, 
which every now and then, by a revealing anecdote or a personal 
oddity, show us these men as they really were. For a brief 
period in the twelfth century a pale pre-humanist gleam falls 
upon kings like Henry I and, still more, Henry II. It dies away 
in the next century, and the heroes of the humourless narratives 
of the fourteenth century—Edward III, the Black Prince, John 
of Gaunt—are but shadows of men. Occasionally the total 
failure of the sovereign to live up to the réle assigned to him 
startled the chroniclers into describing what they saw. Neither 
Edward II at one end of the century nor Richard II at the other 
is quite such a feudal dummy as the great figures in between. 
But the wishful thinking of the middle ages was reluctant to 
come down to brass tacks about their sovereigns, and even the 
knightly class stood on a pinnacle. There is no king among 
Chaucer’s Canterbury pilgrims, and his “ very parfit gentil 
knight ”’ is unconvincing. 

The truth is that medieval historians were more at home with 
the history of the church than of the state. Themselves nearly 
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all monks, or at least clerks, they had a clear grasp of the church 
as the great institution of the age, in the history of which the 
single life was but ‘‘as an evening gone.”’ I do not think we 
know more about the great ecclesiastical figures, who are per- 
sonally almost as remote and unreal as the great laymen. But 
at least the writers understood pretty well the issues at stake in 
the public life of a pope or an archbishop. What they wrote, 
therefore, was both sensible and relevant, and their historical 
and moral judgments upon them are closely related to the recorded 
facts of their careers. 

With what we call by anticipation the nation states, like 
France and England, they were not unnaturally less successful. 
Until a late period in the middle ages these were seen only as 
parts, though prominent parts, of the general feudal chaos; and 
in the eyes of contemporaries the countries to which they belonged 
lacked both pride of ancestry and hope of posterity. Such 
considerations explain the fact—at first sight surprising—that 
there is to-day in medieval studies a greater measure of common 
agreement about the history of the church than of those states 
with which lay, as we now know, the hope of the future. Thus 
the surest progress has been made in what two generations ago 
was the most controversial field. Whether because our Catholic 
historians, faced with the evidence, have grown a little more 
Protestant, or our Protestants a great deal more Catholic, it 
is not now difficult to write or speak of Dunstan, of Gregory VII 
and Lanfranc, of Anselm, of Becket, of Stephen Langton and 
Innocent III, even of Grosseteste and Innocent IV, with some 
hope of general agreement among one’s audience or one’s public, 
as well as the authorities. We understand them today, just 
because their first historians saw them whole; understood what 
they believed in; and sympathised with the ends they sought to 
achieve. Whatever their shortcomings in practice, these great 
figures were assumed at least to have had excellent intentions, 
and their sincerity was taken for granted. 

The great secular princes of those times were worse served 
than the churchmen. Medieval chroniclers were sometimes 
prepared to take the Empire seriously, but could never under- 
stand that the king of France or the king of England could have 
a case against the eternal church. Well aware of the value of 
strong rulers and ‘‘ good governance,”’ they were blind to the fact 
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that these very ends involved resistance to papal encroachment, 
that the policy of kings towards the church was an inheritance, 
as inescapable and traditional as that of the popes. In all times, 
places and circumstances, for them the Holy See was, in main 
issues, always in the right, or at least not greatly in the wrong. 
And even where the struggle of the sacerdotiwm and the regnum 
was not in question, they judged kings by a standard which 
is no longer acceptable. Then, and long afterwards, as Professor 
Gilbert Murray has recently reminded us, it was the normal 
thing for a healthy nation to try to increase its domains and 
conquer its neighbours. To the chroniclers therefore—and they 
represented fairly the more educated opinion of the time—a king 
was “ good ”’ in so far as, first, he dealt rightly and even generously 
by the church; and secondly, in so far as he hammered his 
enemies in successful war. Behind these fundamental criteria 
lay a difficult hinterland of what we should now call personal 
morality. Much, almost anything, could be forgiven to a man 
of many murders like Cnut, whose personal piety was above 
reproach and who did so well by the Church; not so much, but 
still something, to sexual sinners like Henry II and Edward III, 
who made their peace with the Church and who were at least 
glorious in arms; nothing at all to Rufus and John, who were 
anticlerical as well as immoral. 

Such scales would do perhaps to weigh the deeds of the 
“ hero ” kings—Richard I, Edward III or Henry V—they might 
even serve to assess perhaps one half of the policy of Edward I; 
they were quite inadequate to measure the capacity of far-seeing 
rulers like Henry I or Henry II, or indeed of other kings so far 
as they showed anything that can properly be called states- 
manship. These two were neither of them warriors at heart, 
though both could wage successful war, and their deepest aims 
puzzle us still, because they escaped contemporaries. Even more 
inadequate were contemporary verdicts on the kings who just 
could not fight at all. Two of these, Edward the Confessor and 
Henry VI, being given to religion, were numbered among the 
saints. They are therefore at least half lost to us forever. For 
though they received the compliment of special biographies, 
these belong in both cases more to hagiography than to history. 
Two more unwarlike kings—Edward II and Richard IIl—were 
plain failures, and as such condemned out of hand by the prudent 
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and prevailing historians of the more successful side. Finally, 
in addition to the heroes, the saints and the failures, we have the 
villains—Rufus and John—the objects, in all probability, of a 
more active misrepresentation by the chroniclers than any or all 
of the others. They were felt to be the enemies of the Church in 
England in the same special sense as Frederick II abroad. Like 
him, they incurred the baseless charge of infidelity, and the 
surviving portraits are unquestionably mere savage caricatures. 
Summarised in this way, the limitations of the chroniclers as 
biographers may appear exaggerated. On the whole, they may 
be said to have preserved all the significant facts known to them, 
their very universalism having at least the quality of its defects. 
The worst of them are largely guiltless of that vice of the modern 
historian—a biased selection of the facts. There are, too, big figures 
among them, like Roger Howden, invaluable for Henry II, and 
Matthew Paris, whose honesty and industry have made Henry III 
the most understandable of our medieval kings. Far back in the 
ninth century, too, we have—thanks to Asser—the lively figure of 
Alfred, a warning against all generalisation. But considerations of 
this kind do not really affect the issue. The most indispensable of 
all facts are the constructive criticisms upon public figures made 
by their contemporaries. It is to these one looks for an under- 
standing of the motives of royal policy, but it is precisely these 
that are lacking, and without them the political history of the 
lay state in the middle ages can never perhaps rise above the 
level of a likely guess. At no period, of course, is wise comment 
upon events wholly absent, as anyone can see at a glance in the 
Select Charters. But the extracts which Stubbs has so carefully 
prefixed to each reign are none the less collectively a small return 
for so great a labour of collation. Too often we are forced to 
rely upon judgments which are purely emotional. The enormous 
vogue of Becket, for example, with high and low alike for more 
than 400 years, sprang, not from the beauty of his life, or even 
from the rights of his case, but from the mass emotion roused 
by his violent death. And who is to say how far contemporary 
verdicts on Henry II were governed by the death of Becket? 
The extraordinary space allotted by the chroniclers to Richard I 
warns us that no very balanced estimate is to be expected upon 
the man who fought to rescue the Holy Sepulchre. It is now 
impossible to guess what contemporaries would have said of 
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Simon de Montfort if he had died in his bed, instead of on the 
field of Evesham. And what then would have been their last 
word on Henry III? It is even more disquieting when one reflects 
that these judgments of popular feeling, as I have called them, 
are, as often as not, quite casual in origin. 

Vox populi, then, in the middle ages was vox dei. To put it 
in another way, the church was not then really totalitarian, as 
has recently been alleged—though it sometimes tried to be—for 
its enthusiasms, like its hatreds, came from below and worked 
upwards. Then, as now, the clergy, it has often been pointed 
out, had only the laity to recruit from. On the whole they worked 
wonders with unpromising material restraining and ordering 
feelings and prejudices generally diffused throughout society. 
This explains the fact, at first sight curious, that a verdict once 
given by contemporaries in the middle ages is rarely revised by 
their successors. There was then no intellectual ‘“‘ check-up” 
on the facts by later historians, who merely copied and adapted 
their predecessors in accordance with slowly changing popular 
feeling. Thus medieval history was always slowly turning into 
Romance, and on the whole we do wisely in suspecting any 
testimony that is not contemporary. Everyone knows, for 
instance, and every text-book still repeats the story of Richard I 
magnanimously forgiving the crossbowman who caused his 
death. It is a true story, first told by Roger Howden, and what 
he says is briefly this. The garrison of Chaluz offered to surrender 
at Richard’s approach, but he drove them back into the city, 
stormed the place and hanged every man-jack of them—except 
the archer. We can only believe, adds Roger, that he would 
have suffered a frightful death if the king had recovered. Hang- 
ing, in short, would have been too good for him, and Richard 
pardoned him to acquire much-needed merit, only when he was 
quite sure he was going to die. Thus a story originally told by 
a contemporary to illustrate Richard’s stern, unforgiving charac- 
ter, has, by a twist which is itself medieval, survived to illustrate 
the later popular conception of the open-handed preux chevalier 
of Romance. This story reminds us that the chronicles were 
not often the home of lost causes. The occasional minority 
judgments that have come down to us always come from con- 
temporaries, and, like the acute but unflattering portrait of 
Edward I in the Song of Lewes, have survived only by accident. 
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The problem of interpreting evidence based on assumptions 
so different from our own is for us confused by the cross-currents 
of Victorian opinion. For our history of medieval England 
comes to us at least as much from the great reconstructions of 
Stubbs and Maitland as from the sources direct. They were our 
teachers, and we are still deeply impregnated with the prejudices 
of their period. Many of us, in fact, like myself, are Victorians, 
though of a late vintage. The Victorians proper, at any rate 
in some respects, were very medieval; they were, for example, 
almost as obsessed by the notion of an abstract moral standard 
divorced from realities as the chroniclers themselves. Like the 
chroniclers, too, they were continually up against the problem 
of the unmentionable; and, like them, they were often troubled 
by the moral lapses of their great men. The difficulties which 
had to be surmounted by biographers of Nelson or Gordon also 
confronted the medievalists, and in particular they stood, to a 
degree unknown in the middle ages, for the Sanctity of Family 
Life. Their historical judgments were then—like those of the 
middle ages—in the last resort, moral, even religious, judgments. 
This modern resurgence of medieval standards led to the definite 
classification of our kings as “‘ good” and “‘ bad.” Occasionally 
a man like Henry II might be reluctantly classed as ‘‘ mixed,” or 
a “good”? man acknowledged to be a “ bad” king, like Henry ITI. 
But that a “bad ”’ man could in any sense be a “‘ good” king was 
inadmissible. Rufus and John, therefore, the medieval villains, 
were for the Victorians villains still blacker, if possible, then 
before; while Henry I, Henry II and Edward III were accepted 
only with strong reserves. On the other hand, the Victorians 
had in full measure the medieval weakness for heroes, especially 
military heroes, so that the contemporary eulogies on Edward I 
and Henry V were swallowed whole. Indeed, in the case of 
Edward I, more than whole, for the Victorians, who took the 
lay state very seriously indeed, accorded to him and to Henry II a 
kind of additional legal sanctification as Founders of the Common 
Law. Against this more than medieval appreciation of our 
medieval legislators must be set the imperfect sympathy of the 
Victorians with most aspects of medieval religion. Indeed, 
morals apart, little was left of it. To the institution of monasti- 
cism, for example, or the cult of the saints, men otherwise so far 
apart as Maitland and Stubbs were equally unresponsive. And so 
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with our religious kings, the Victorians dealt like the horse and the 
ass, without understanding. Stubbs is no safe guide on kings 
like Henry III and Henry VI, and Maitland’s famous sneer— 
“the holy and imbecile Edward the Confessor ’’—found general 
acceptance. 

The difficulties in which we are placed to-day by this partial 
and unequal retention of medieval standards of judgment can be 
simply illustrated from the two cardinal reigns of John and 
Edward I. Ever since the time of J. R. Green, historians have 
been increasingly driven, however unwillingly, to recognise the 
great abilities of King John; I might even say, his great services 
to his country. Even if we ignore his political ingenuity, which 
had its triumphs as well as its failures, there is a great deal that 
can and should be said on his behalf. The administration, we 
are told, was ‘‘ active beyond belief ’’ in his reign, and its main- 
spring was John himself. He was loyally served till death by 
great ministers like Hubert Walter, Geoffrey FitzPeter, William 
the Marshal and Hubert de Burgh; and it was John’s men who 
dominated the minority of Henry III (1216-32). His reform 
of the coinage, his development of trade, of the navy and defence, 
and of municipal self-government, even his “ parliamentary ” 
expedients, form a legacy of positive achievement that is un- 
deniable. Yet Stubbs, who knew all this or most of it, says 
roundly that John was “ polluted with every crime that could 
disgrace a man’”’ and that “in the whole view there was not a 
redeeming trait.”” John ‘seems as incapable of receiving a 
good impression as of carrying into effect a wise resolution ”’ and 
so on for pages.! Stubbs’ verdict, which is really independent 
of what any historian to-day would call “ the facts,”’ amounts to 
this: because John was a monster of wickedness, nothing but 
evil could have come from his reign had his people not risen 
against him. This is just the medieval view set out in the pages 
of Roger Wendover and Matthew Paris. Between the two, lies 
the very different judgment of the Tudor historians. 


Verilie, {says Ralph Holinshed] whosoever shall consider the course of the 
historie written of this prince, he shall find that he hath beene little beholden to 





+ Stubbs’ elaborate denigration of John will be found in the introduction to the 
second volume of his Walter of Coventry (Rolls Series, 1873), Cf. p. xi: ‘* Edward 
IIT may have been as unprincipled, but he is a more graceful sinner ; William Rufus 
as savage but he is a more magnificent and stronger-willed villain; Ethelred the 
Unready as weak, false and worthless, but he sins for and suffers with his people”. 
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the writers of that time in which he lived, for scarselie can they afoord him a 

word, except when the trueth enforceth them to come out with it, as it 
were against their willes. The occasion whereof (as some thinke) was, for that 
he was no great friend to the clergie. . . . Certeinelie it should seem the man 
had a princelie heart in him, and wanted nothing but faithfull subjects to have 
assisted him in revenging such wrongs as were done and offered by the French 
King and others. 


The justice, as well as the shrewdness, of much of this judg- 
ment can hardly be denied by anyone familiar with the evidence. 
Holinshed had outgrown medieval prejudices, but only to sub- 
stitute for them a new adoration of monarchy. Moreover, the 
Tudor historians, even while they “ glorified ” the secular prince, 
were still uneasy about the “ hell-deserving sinner ” in the back- 
ground. They had, in fact, only gone from one extreme to the 
other; and it is not surprising that their efforts to rehabilitate 
John, as Mr. Butterfield points out, never quite succeeded. The 
time for a really historical judgment was not yet. Little by little 
the old views returned, and the historical problem presented by 
the reign of John remained, and remains, unsolved. 

The truth clearly lies somewhere between the extremes of 
the crude Tudor and Victorian portraits; and recent reconstruc- 
tions of the reign seek to adjust or modify Stubbs in the light of 
the hard facts revealed by the researches of Professor Powicke ; 
of Mrs. Stenton in the Pipe Roll Society; the recent essay by 
Mr. Smith, and the admirable Curia Regis rolls published by the 
Public Record Office. Stubbs, as is well known, relied upon 
the ill-informed narrative of Roger Wendover and the mislead- 
ing! additions made to it by Matthew Paris. This famous 
pair, actuated, like most monastic writers of the later middle 
age, by a blind attachment to aristocratic interests and a 
deep suspicion of royal efforts towards national centralisation, 
require much more critical handling than the great historians 
of earlier centuries. Even so, a new approach to the problem 
of John’s character based upon the St. Albans chronicle, and the 
more contemporary evidence of Ralph of Coggeshall, “ Walter 
of Coventry,” the St. Edmundsbury chronicle, and the life of 
Hugh of Lincoln, suggests, not the monster of tradition, but a 
very human and not uncommon medieval type. The details 
have still to be filled in, but the picture of a man who to-day 


1 See my Roger Wendover and Matthew Paris (Glasgow University Press. 
No. LXI. 1944). 
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would be classed as “an habitual criminal”! can go at once, 
In its place there will probably emerge the notion of a king 
capable of a consistent policy of state-building, better in con- 
ception than in execution, but nevertheless still in the true line 
of Henry II. 

The Victorian treatment of the reign of Edward I was more 
satisfactory than that of John, but here too there are difficulties, 
Stubbs, like the chroniclers, saw in the illegalities and oppressions 
of Edward I which provoked a second Magna Carta in 1297, mere 
passing incidents, just because Edward I was so good and great a 
king. His final aims, it was assumed by both, must coincide with 
the best interests of the subjects. If the reign of a “‘ bad ” king, 
like John, was a calamity, that of the noble Edward I was a provi- 
dential accident with incalculable results for good upon human 
history. These sweeping assumptions, imperfectly sustained by 
much of the evidence, are rightly challenged by our latest 
historians. Quite recently a formidable literature has grown 
up around the history of parliament and administration, which 
criticises Stubbs at almost every point; and for all these writers 
Edward I is much more the “strong man” than the “ good 
king.” Indeed, they go further in attributing to the reign of 
his useless and improvident successor, Edward II, a strange 
virtue hitherto undiscovered in any age. The general tendency 
of all this work is well expressed by the late Professor Tout who 
wrote that had Edward lived only another ten years 


he might have combined the humiliation of the baronage and episcopate with 
the real subjection of the Scots. In that case who can doubt but that he would 
have dealt as roughly with constitutional freedom as ever French autocracy had 
done? It is easy to imagine a history of England in which Edward I appears as 
the English Philip the Fair, as the organiser of despotism, not as the pioneer of 
constitutionalism. That such was not the case in English history is, I think, 
largely due to the reign of Edward II.* 


These views, first proclaimed in 1913, and now generally 
accepted, run exactly counter to the deepest convictions of Tout’s 
own master, Stubbs. Since then, they have undergone some 
development and found a wider audience in Professor Trevelyan’s 
History of England. 


Nevertheless, when Edward I died, he was on the way to make himself 
absolute master of England and of Scotland both. . . . An able successor might 


1 J. A. Williamson, The Evolution of England, p. 100. 
* The Place of Edward II in English History (1936), p. 30. 
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have destroyed constitutional liberty in England and national liberty in Scotland. 
Parliament might have become, not an opposition or a critic to be conciliated, 
but a useful cog in the machine of royal government—as no doubt Edward 
himself regarded it. The reign of his innocent-minded but lazy and incapable 
son, Edward II, saved the situation. It is not good to have an unbroken suc- 
cession of great rulers like Henry II, Edward I or the Tudors. John, Edward II 
and the Stuarts had their appointed place in the destiny of Britain." 

I am here more concerned to draw attention to this silent 
revolution in opinion upon the period 1272-1327, than to break 
a lance with the great names quoted above. But at least I may 
record that I do not share this view. To read the history of 
the period as the clash of two competing selfishnesses is in my 
opinion to leave out what matters most—I mean that great body 
of common aspiration which all great rulers share with their 
subjects. There is little in common between Edward I and Philip 
the Fair, and though Stubbs no doubt overdid his portrait of 
the man who led the way and kept faith, I still think he had got 
to the root of the matter. As for Edward II, it is difficult to 
regard the chaos and suffering of his reign as saving any situation. 
I see it rather as a tragic period, whose evil results—even in the 
narrow parliamentary field—led straight to the virtual collapse 
of the medieval system in the following century. God moves, we 
know, in a mysterious way, but I cannot believe that there was 
no other road to our constitutional liberties than by the via 
crucis of Edward II and the Stuarts. I will even venture to 
assert that no country can have too many great rulers like 
Edward I and the Tudors, or too few of the Stuarts. With more 
great rulers and fewer bad ones, how much finer the liberty we 
should have achieved. 

Such, broadly speaking, is the reaction from Victorian views— 
slow and halting for John’s reign, over-violent (I have suggested) 
for that of Edward I. Clearly a balanced judgment upon the 
medieval kings must allow for a double distortion—that of 
contemporaries and that of the Victorians. The examples 
cited above—to which if time allowed might well have been 
added the most recent portrait of Richard IIl—suggest that 
the second or Victorian bias is the more dangerous. In the 
medieval judgments there is, after all, much that is true and 
permanent. Inadequate and often unfair, they are nevertheless 
informed by an honest insistence upon the things that count most 


1 History of England, p. 197. 
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in the long run both in public and in private life. As repeated 
and glossed in the nineteenth century, these too-moral judgments 
are altogether less convincing ; for the Victorians seem to have felt 
that at all costs they must teach a moral lesson and edify their 
public. Stubbs’ rather a priori portrait of Edward, for instance, 
is tinged with the wrong sort of hero-worship, and he fails to 
come to grips with all the facts. We feel he ought to have known 
better. I sometimes think he did, but that the bishop prevailed 
over the historian when it came to writing it down. In a genera- 
tion of intensive research, criticism is made little by little and 
piecemeal : and anything that calls itself “ historical philosophy ” 
is frowned on, perhaps rightly, in this country. Nevertheless, 
the basic assumptions of the Victorians are to-day at least as 
much in question as their “ facts.’”” Our instinctive distrust of 
these all-embracing moral verdicts tends to make us take refuge 
in judgments of efficiency, estimates of strength and weakness of 
character, or explanations based on the new science of the mind. 
Yet in moving with the times, we must beware of outstripping 
them. Even in these enlightened days we have still to do with 
sweeps as well as with the decent fellows, and in the rough and 
ready judgments of ordinary life, there is a very real element of 
“moral” goodness and “moral” badness. Behind all the 
rhetoric of Macaulay on, say, Charles II or Marlborough or 
William ITI, as of Stubbs on John or Edward I, I seem to detect 
perfectly sound, if exaggerated, distinctions of this kind. His- 
torians, at any rate, should realise that in so far as they silently 
abandon these old-fashioned judgments, they are not so much 
bringing Victorian history up to date, as undermining its founda- 
tions. If these are rejected, it is up to the next generation to 
replace the old assumptions by a new philosophy of events. 


V. H. GALBRAITH. 
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THE BATTLE OF BADON—A MILITARY COMMENTARY 


I am not qualified to make any contribution to the elucidation 
of the historical problems relating to the battle of Badon. I shall 
therefore in this paper confine myself to positing certain assump- 
tions, basing upon them a military commentary, or “ strategical 
speculation ’’, concerning where and how the battle of Mons 
Badonicus was fought. 

These assumptions are six in number. (Brief reasons and 
references for these are given in Appendix I.) 

1. That at the time of the battle the Saxons controlled 
approximately the eastern half of England, and the British the 
western half, including the town of Cirencester. 

2. That the Saxon settlement on the Upper Thames was not 
necessarily of continuous duration, and that if it existed at the 
time of the battle, it lacked military significance. 

3. That the enigmatic Wansdyke was dug either at a later 
date or so long previously that it represented no contemporary 
boundary between the British and the Saxons. 

4. That each side concentrated the maximum number of 
troops for the decisive engagement, the Saxons from Kent, 
Sussex and possibly East Anglia, and the British from Wales 
and south-western England. 

5. That Arthur was a Romano-British generalissimo, the 
commander of the British army at Badon. 

6. That Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia contains, embedded 
in legendary and mythical matter, some historical material not 
elsewhere in our possession. 

Some such assumptions are essential if we are to attempt a 
coherent story, for nearly everything is in dispute. For example, 
in 1929 Mr. W. G. Collingwood declared that ‘‘ Bath and Badbury 
Rings have long since been given up,” ? and in 1933 Mr. E. T. 
Leeds stated, ‘I feel convinced that the identification of Mons 
Badonicus with Bath or some point in that neighbourhood is the 
tight one.”’ 3 

+I am aware of my temerity. For example, Mr. J. N. L. Myres utters the 
warning that ‘‘ the site of Mons Badonicus . . . cannot be settled by a priori con- 
aiderations of military strategy, and remains anyone’s guess” (Antiquaries 


Journal, 1943, p. 84). 
* Antiquity, 1929, p. 297. 8 Antiquaries Journal, 1933, p. 237. 
y Pp qua P 
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Let us first consider the problem as it presented itself to 
Arthur. From assumption 4 it is clear that his first task was to 
select a concentration point for the various contingents that would 
make up his army, for it is most unlikely that they would be 
permanently concentrated (any more than the rival forces 
were in the Great Civil War). For speed in opposing his army 
to the enemy, and for convenience, this point should be: (a) 
as far advanced as was safe, (b) centrally situated, (c) easy of 
access from all parts. From a brief study of the Ordnance Survey 
Map of Roman Britain one spot leaps to the eye: Cirencester. It 
satisfies all three requirements. (a) It was reasonably far ad- 
vanced; (b) it was centrally situated for detachments coming 
from Wales or the south-west; (c) it was the best road centre in 
the whole of Roman England, not excluding London. No fewer 
than six Roman roads radiated from it. We may therefore 
assume that Cirencester formed the British base of operations. 

Now consider the problem as presented to the Saxon leader 
Aelle (if it was he). If Cirencester was the British base, Aelle 
would be likely to know of it, or have a shrewd suspicion. What 
we should now call “ fifth-column work ”’ would be rife among 
the very mixed population in the Upper Thames valley, and it 
would be difficult to keep any dispositions secret. 

The requirements for the Saxon concentration point would be 
similar to those listed above for the British forces. Again a 
study of the a/m map, in conjunction with the Ordnance Survey 
Map of Britain in the Dark Ages, reveals an obvious concentration 
area. It is the triangle formed by the roads from near Wan- 
borough (four miles south-east of Swindon) to Silchester and to 
Winchester, the third side being formed by the Ridgeway, which 
crosses them in the vicinity of Liddington Hill (six miles south- 
east of Swindon). Such an area may seem somewhat far advanced 
for safety, but it was covered by an almost continuous belt of 
forest stretching for fifteen miles between Cirencester and Wan- 
borough. The Roman road formed a defile through this forest; 
no other line of approach would be feasible,! surprise would there- 
fore be difficult, and the British advance might be delayed in the 
forest if it came before the Saxons were quite ready for it. As for 
the other two requirements—central situation, and easiness of 


1 Dr. Grundy asserts in the Archaeological Journal, Lxxv, 175, that Saxon 
armies operated exclusively by roads and tracks, 
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access—it is difficult to find any other spot so well situated, from 
the point of view of contingents based on Sussex, Kent and East 
Anglia. The obvious lines of approach for these three contin- 
gents would be :— 

From Sussex : The Harroway—Andover—Wanborough. 

From Kent: Watling Street to London-Silchester-Wanborough. 

From East Anglia: The Icknield Way-the Ridgeway- 
Liddington Hill. 

We can therefore picture Aelle indicating such an area to his 
contingents or allies, and making for the area himself with his 
Sussex troops. 

On arrival in the area himself he no doubt obtained sufficient 
information about the dispositions and movements of his oppo- 
nents as to make him decide to await them on the near side of the 
forest belt (for convenience we will call this the Swindon forest). 
Here, then, he awaited the arrival of his confederates, who would 
come dribbling in (for exact synchronisation would be impossible 
and unreasonable to expect). Whilst the concentration was being 
effected he would reconnoitre for, and perhaps prepare, a defensive 
position. 

Let us accompany Aelle over the ground during his recon- 
naissance. We shall naturally encounter the twofold difficulty 
that the appearance of the terrain has changed greatly during the 
last fourteen centuries, and that we know practically nothing of 
the methods of warfare of our ancestors of those days. The first 
difficulty can be partially overcome by a study of the excellent 
Ordnance Survey maps of Roman and of the Dark Ages ; the latter 
by the knowledge that the principles governing the selection of 
defensive positions varied but little from the earliest days till the 
invention of gunpowder. Moreover, we cannot fail to be struck 
by the fact that the majority of Anglo-Saxon battles in Wessex 
appear to have been fought on high or commanding ground. 
Compare the very similar site of the Battle of Beran Burh, only a 
few miles to the west. 

Now, a scrutiny of the maps has already shown us that the 
Swindon forest reached nearly to Wanborough. The exact. point 
shown on both maps is near the supposed Roman station of 
Nidum, at the junction of the two Roman roads, and at the foot 

Since writing this I have found confirmation for my view by H. C. Brenthall 


in Antiquity, 1935, p. 43. 
No. 112.—vou. xxx. L 
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of the downs. From here to the south the ground rises very 
gently for a mile, and then fairly steeply for 100 feet up to the 
village of Badbury, which stands at 550 feet above the sea. 
Unless, therefore, Aelle elects to go right down into the valley, 
the Badbury line affords the most advanced position available, 
From this line the ground continues to rise gently to the south 
for another 900 yards, till the Ridgeway is reached. From here 
we are on Liddington Hill itself, the final slope rising for 300 
feet at a slope of twenty-five degrees. The top of the hill is 
a flattish ridge, 900 yards long and facing north. On the 
western end of the ridge is situated Liddington Castle, an Iron 
Age work about 200 yards long by 150 yards wide. The ditch 
now averages 15 feet, but originally it was naturally much deeper. 
From the top of the hill every yard of the ground is commanded 
as far as Badbury. 

Aelle was thus confronted with two alternatives: either to 
hold the hill itself, or what I will call the Badbury position. In 
favour of the hill was the greater command obtained; and, owing 
to the greater steepness, greater security against the British 
cavalry, as to whom we shall have something to say later. 
But this position had the disadvantage that it ran behind the 
Ridgeway by which the East Anglians would be expected to join 
up. Until his concentration was complete, at any rate, it would 
be advisable to hold a line in advance of the Ridgeway. (Of 
course he would like to hold a line in front of Wanborough also, 
but owing to the forest this was not advisable.) We therefore 
accompany Aelle down the hill once more to make a more detailed 
reconnaissance of the Badbury position. And the more we look 
at it the more we like it. A little stream wanders across the front 
and right flank of this position, and from it the ground slopes up 
steeply. This is particularly so on the right flank; in the centre 
it is less steep, while on the left the slope peters out altogether. 
Thus the right flank is the strongest and the left flank is the 
weakest part of the line. Only on the left would the British 
cavalry have a chance of charging, and this must be rectified by 
felling, trees, abattis, and other cavalry obstacles. (Compare the 
modern “tank traps.”) As for extent, the position measures 
1200 yards, with each flank slightly ‘ refused.” 


? I accept the contention of R. G. Collingwood that Arthur excelled in the 
cavelry arm and that the Saxons were deficient in it, 
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We have no indication of the size of the Saxon army, so cannot 
say whether this position would fit the army. Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth does, indeed, say that 9000 men formed the army that 
pursued the Saxons after the battle. Even if we accepted this 
figure, it would not give us the size of either army engaged in the 
actual battle. Still, a force of 8000 to 10,000 would seem to be a 
not unreasonable figure—the equivalent of two Roman legions. 
For such a force a position 1200 yards long would be about right. 
This was approximately the strength and frontage of the defenders 
at both Hastings and Poitiers. We can at least hazard the guess 
that the position selected did not err very greatly on either side 
of this figure. 

Thus far we have reached the conclusion that either the Lid- 
dington Hill or Badbury position would be a likely line for the 
Saxon army to hold, with a slight preference for the latter position. 
Let us now see what light the much-reviled Geoffrey of Monmouth 
can throw on the problem. Granting my sixth assumption, there 
are certain statements in his account of Badon that seem to ring 
true—from their very unusualness and unexpectedness. 

Let me first remind the reader of the essential points in 
Geoffrey’s story. The Saxons are drawn up in wedge-shape 
formation (in cuneos dispositos),1 as was their usual custom. 
Arthur boldly attacks them, but they resist stubbornly throughout 
the day. At sundown (ad occasum sole) the Saxons move to a 
nearby hill that might serve them asa camp. But at dawn next 
day (ut posterus sol diem reduxit) the British assault the hill, 
suffering heavily in so doing, for the Saxons could run downhill 
more expeditiously than their opponents up it. The battle rages 
for long on the crest of the hill. Finally, Arthur charges im- 
petuously (cito impetu inmisit) into the heart of the hostile ranks. 
The Saxons are defeated and pursued with great slaughter. 

The unusual features in this account are : 

1. A two-day battle. Collingwood declares that “A two 
days’ battle is a rare thing in ancient warfare.” * 

2. A slight change of position by the defending army in the 
course of it. I can think of no similar recorded case in that 


period 


* P. T, Godsall in his Conquesta of Ceawlin vitiatesa his case for siting Mb. 
Badon near Bath by translating ouneos in the singular—" a wedge.” He then 
sites the battle on a wedge-shaped hill. 

* Roman Britain and the English Settlements, p. 83. 
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3. An attack at or shortly after dawn. This smacks of modern 
warfare, and was certainly unusual in Geoffrey’s own day. 

4. The “ wedge-shape ”’ of the Saxon units, and the fact that 
this was their usual custom. Geoffrey alone, so far as I know, 
gives such a detail. It is most interesting, and sounds like a bit 
of genuine tradition. All this is so unlike the typical Galfridian 
adornment of history that it seems reasonable to see in it some 
historical basis. 

Geoffrey evidently pictures the Saxon position on ground that 
had a hill } close in rear, for to move to a flank in the course of a 
battle would be unnatural and difficult. The slope of this hill, 
according to the narrative, was steep. So what we require is 
ground that provides a good natural position, with a steep hill 
immediately in rear. The Badbury-Liddington Hill terrain 
exactly answers this requirement. It also agrees with the other 
sources in placing the battle on a hill. In short, in every respect 
save one it meets the tactical situation. The only objection that 
occurs to me is that the position does not actually cover the two 
Roman roads. On consideration I do not attach much importance 
to this point. When two armies opposed one another in ancient 
times one seems to have acted as a magnet to the other; we do 
not hear of the one army sidling past the other. Their mutual 
objective was to seek each other out, and fight. For the Saxons 
to pass by the position along the Andover road would be quite 
out of the question; it is in view of, and only 500 yards distant 
from, the position. The Silchester road is not so close—2500 
yards distant—and runs just under the fold of the hill, so it is out 
of sight. But we must not picture the British army as possessing 
modern “ march discipline,’”’ marching by threes down the centre 
of the road. The front, once the downs were reached, would 
spread out, and the two armies would come naturally into contact, 
and engage frontally. Manwuvring ability would be but 
slight. 

Finally, we have such evidence as place-names can supply. 
H. C. Brentnall in “ Wiltshire Place-Names ”’ * describes Badbury 
as “ a generic place-name of pre-Saxon origin represented in the 
historic Mount Badon,.” C. E. Stevens writes that Badon 


+ Mons, of course, need not mean more than that (though Liddington Hill, 
viewed from the west, has a distinctly mountainous aspect), 


* Antiquity, 1941, p. 41, 
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“should be one of the great Wiltshire hill-forts . . . Badbury 
may be Badon.” ! 

John Aubrey, 300 years ago, called the spot Battlebury, which 
may enshrine a local tradition of a battle being fought on the spot. 
Bede calls the place “‘ Baddesdown,” which suggests a site for the 
battle on the downs. All these witnesses concur in pointing to 
Badbury as at least a possible site for the famous battle. 

The net result of the evidence that I have outlined above, 
combined with the military considerations, seems to point to the 
inherent probability that the little village of Badbury in Wiltshire 
marks the site of the Battle of Mons Badonicus.? 


I will now attempt tentatively to reconstruct the battle, 
based on the above assumptions and military factors. 

At the outset of the campaign, Arthur (as he had presumably 
done in previous campaigns) elected to take the offensive. As 
soon, then, as all the local contingents had joined up with his 
regular field army * at Cirencester he advanced boldly along the 
Ermine Way to meet the Saxon invaders. On emerging from the 
Swindon forest near Wanborough, his scouts informed him that 
the Saxon army could be seen drawn up on the ridge by Badbury. 
Thither Arthur directed his whole army. His opponents were 
arrayed along the ridge, as described above, with their flanks 
refused. Battle was duly engaged, but the British found their 
task a difficult one: what with the slope of the ground in the 
centre and on their left, and with the anti-cavalry traps on their 
right, the British cavalry were at a disadvantage. Moreover, the 
wedge formation of the Saxon units was designed to confound them 
should they break into the position—like their descendants’ 
“hollow squares ”’ at Waterloo. 

Thus the brunt of the fighting fell on the British infantry, and 
little progress was made. Nevertheless, such was the driving 
force of the British leader, and so great were the casualties 

1 E.H.R., 1941, p. 371. 

* Tam aware that there is nothing original in this conclusion, My attention 
was drawn to the possibilities of the site by Mr. Trelawney D. Reed’s Battle for 
Britain in the Fifth Century. Ihave since discovered that other writers incline 
tothe same conclusion. Notably R, M, Hodgkin in hia History of the Anglo-Sawons 
describes it as ‘a likely spot” (p. 123), and E, K, Chambers in Arthur of Britain 
says that the Liddington site is ‘ plausible ” (p, 200). 


* “ His was a mobile field army " (Roman Britain and the English Settlement, 
p. 321), 
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inflicted, that late in the day Aelle adopted the unusual course of 
falling back at dusk to the seemingly greater security afforded by 
Liddington Hill, and to such cover as Liddington Castle might 
provide (though the effect of this Iron Age earthwork could not 
be great). Doubtless Aelle had this possibility in mind through- 
out the first day’s fighting. But ‘“ he who looks back over his 
shoulder is defeated in advance.” 

Up to this point we may picture the British as suffering the 
heavier casualties; moreover, they were the more exhausted, 
having executed an approach march in addition to fighting that 
day. Yet they possessed two important advantages : 

1. Moral superiority, which normally accrues to the attacker— 
especially when under the command of a trusted and successful 
leader like Arthur. 

2. Water. The stream at the foot of the downs supplied this 
essential, whereas the Saxons on the hill-top would be practically 
waterless. 

It was, no doubt, these two considerations that induced 
Arthur to take the exceptional course of resuming the attack as 
soon as it got light. His own troops appeared to be in a poor 
posture, wearied, disorganised from: losses, and somewhat 
disheartened from the seeming lack of success that day. But, like 
Stonewall Jackson at that camp-fire scene in the night succeeding 
the battle of Kernstown, Arthur could say, ‘‘ I think I may say I 
am satisfied.” And why was the British general satisfied ? What 
grounds had he for optimism? The answer seems to be that he 
possessed that hall-mark of the great commander—the gift of 
being able to see ‘‘ the other side of the hill,” and to appreciate the 
enemy’s posture and difficulties. 

And what were Aelle’s difficulties? To take up a fresh position 
in the dark after withdrawing from the field of battle is a difficult 
task for the best-disciplined troops, and it was probably beyond the 
powers of Aelle’s half-trained men to carry it out satisfactorily. 
With impaired morale, inevitably confused and disorganised, 
devoid of water on that bare hill-top, and short of food, they had 
to occupy @ position too extended for the numbers available. I 
base this supposition on the fact that the Liddington ridge 
extends for 1100 yards; if 1200 yards was a suitable frontage for 
the original army, its depleted ranks would find practically the 
same frontage in the new position rather more than it could con- 
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veniently hold. Liddington Castle stands upon the extreme left- 
hand end of the ridge: obviously this would be held, and con- 
sequently the right flank would either rest short of the end of the 
ridge or would be dangerously extended, and therefore weak. We 
shall see the bearing of this presently. Furthermore, the Saxons 
would be short of missiles—spears and javelins—for the enemy 
was now in occupation of the old battlefield, and could pick up the 
expended missiles of both armies, just as their descendants did 
900 years later at Poitiers before the final engagement. Time was 
essential to the Saxons to sort themselves out and recuperate, but 
time was just what Arthur did not give them. His dawn attack 
came as & surprise.* 

Thus the battle was resumed shortly after dawn. Neverthe- 
less, conditions were still arduous for the attackers. From Geof- 
frey of Monmouth’s graphic description it is easy to picture the 
scene on that steep hillside.? 

By what means, then, did the British prevail? I suggest 
that the terrain provides the clue. All the chroniclers stress the 
personal part played by Arthur in the final stage of the fight. 
This probably means no more than that he led the final successful 
attack. This was, no doubt, made by his cavalry. Like Napoleon 
launching his Guard in the decisive phase of the battle, Arthur 
launched his cavalry to the attack, probably leading them in 
person—as the Duke of Marlborough did 1200 years later. As 
we have seen, the right flank of the position was the weak one ; lack 
of time had prevented the construction of “ anti-cavalry traps,” 
and the ‘‘ wedges’ had become ragged and shapeless. Thus the 
British cavalry swung round the eastern end of the hill, reaching 
the summit near where the clump of trees now stands. A charge 
from this point along the flat ridge drove a portion of the Saxon 
army into the Castle, where they were soon surrounded,’ while 
the remainder fled in panic. 

The impression that I take away with me is that Arthur was 
no mean general. 


' Hector Boece’s “ surprised the enemy in their camp " may be historical. 

* To be able to appreciate the difficult task of the British army one must toil 
up the hill oneself, 

* Hence the “‘ obsessio "’ of Gildas, 
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APPENDIX—REASONS AND REFERENCES FOR ASSUMPTIONS 


First Assumption 

Few historians are bold enough to produce a map showing 
boundaries during the Dark Ages. Mr. E. A. Foord does so in his 
Lust Age of Roman Britain; his boundary for A.D. 500 c. runs well 
to the east of central England, but it depicts only the permanent 
territory held by the Saxons, and is not necessarily inconsistent 
with my assumption. Moreover, on p. 230 he writes: “ Probably 
Ambrosius ruled directly over the surviving portions of the 
purely Romano-British territory, from Hadrian’s Wall to the 
English Channel.” Mr. Hodgkin in his History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, p. 120, pictures the Saxons holding the line of the Fosse 
Way, which runs through Cirencester, and H. C. Brenthall states: 
“‘ The Britons still held Cirencester,’’ op. cit., p. 43. 


Second Assumption 


Mr. E. T. Leeds in his famous article in History (July 1925) 
seems to oppose this assumption, for he writes at page 105 that 
it is “‘ archewologically certain that the Saxons held the district 
south and west of Oxford at least seventy-five years before 
(a.D. 571).” 

On the other hand, the Historical Geography of England Before 
1800 describes the Saxons on the Upper Thames as “ living on 
terms, if not in amity, with the surviving British elements ” 
(p. 123). Moreover, Archaeology in England and Wales, by 
Kendrick and Hawkes, suggests that ‘‘ very possibly the early 
settlements in the Upper Thames Valley were nothing more than 
the head-quarters of river pirates ” (p. 304). And again, ‘‘ They 
may have taken up arms on behalf of their unhappy hosts.” In 
all of these contingencies they would have had little military 
significance. 

Third Assumption 

The Mystery of Wansdyke suggests that it may have been 
dug in a.D. 367 “‘ when the whole defence of Britain was shattered.” 
On the other hand, General Pitt-Rivers favoured a.p. 577. The 
latest excavator is Mr. A. Shaw Mellor, who contributes an article 
to the June 1945 issue of Wiltshire Archaeological and Architec- 
tural Magazine, in which he writes (p. 26): “ If this conjecture is 
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accepted [that parish boundaries were fixed before the dyke was 
dug] the date for the construction of Wansdyke cannot be earlier 
than the seventh or eighth centuries.” It will thus be observed 
that whichever of these dates is the nearest to the truth the dyke 
represented no boundary between the armies of Arthur and Aelle. 


Fourth Assumption 


A big concentration implies co-ordination. In an article in 
Antiquity for March 1942, Mr. K. O. M. Dauncey establishes 
the fact that the strategy of the Saxon invasion was co-ordinated. 
Mr. T. D. Reed asserts that the Saxons produced contingents from 
Kent, Sussex, and East Anglia (The Battle for Britain in the Fifth 
Century, p. 171), and Mr. F. M. Stenton in his recent Anglo- 
Saxon England states that Aelle ‘‘ for a time was the leader of the 
whole English movement against the Britons of the south ” (p. 19). 

The general effect of the above is in favour of considerable 
concentrations on the Saxon side. On military grounds it is a 
priort deducible that the army which defeated the Saxons must also 
have been of considerable size.~ Further, the fact is undisputed 
that the battle of Badon was decisive, leading to the eclipse of the 
English for about half a century. Such would scarcely have come 
about if the forces defeated in that battle were small. It seems 
clear that Aelle made a supreme effort, and that all available or 
disposable forces were concentrated for the final trial of strength. 
In this connection it is noteworthy that Mr. Stenton accepts both 
the place and date of the battle of Bedford a.p. 571 as evidence 
of the thoroughness of the Saxon defeat at Badon. 


Fifth Assumption 


I doubt if this assumption needs elaborate support, so will 
content myself with quoting from Roman Britain and the English 
Settlements, by Collingwood and Myres: “ The historicity of the 
man (Arthur) can hardly be called in question ” (p. 321). We can 
therefore accept that he was “ Dux Bellorum.” 


Sixth Assumption 
I fancy the tide is swinging back in favour of the much- 
traduced Geoffrey. In his magisterial edition of the Historia 
Regum Britanniae, Mr. Acton Griscom declares that “ certain 
important contributions in the Historia are not imaginative ” 
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(p. 101) and: “ [Geoffrey] had another source [besides Nennius] 
and he had additional material” (op. cit., p. 186). If we accept 
these pronouncements I hold that we are entitled to utilise 
passages which seem intrinsically probable, and which Geoffrey 
had no apparent temptation to invent. I have only made use of 
such passages. A. H. Burns. 





“LES MATINEES ROYALES,” A WORK FALSELY 
ATTRIBUTED TO FREDERICK THE GREAT, KING OF 
PRUSSIA. 


To Thomas Carlyle Frederick was a ‘“ Royal Hero,” “ the 
last of the Kings,” he who “ closed one Epoch of World-History 
and ushered-in another.” Yet, the biographer was not blind to 
the grave blemishes of his hero’s character : despite his admiration 
of the Prussian King, he could see that faith and hope had never 
any place in the soul of the monarch to direct him in his career 
and to comfort him at his end. It may, indeed, be that Carlyle 
is right in maintaining that that very lack sheds all the more 
splendour on the man whose sense of duty to be accomplished, 
and accomplished with fidelity of purpose, was the overmastering 
principle of life. Even Herbert Eulenberg * himself a Prussian, 
though no lover of the Hohenzollern dynasty, felt himself com- 
pelled to admit that Frederick was a great king—the only genius 
that his House ever produced. That was no more than what 
Napoleon had already said. Eulenberg, however, suggested that 
the defects in Frederick’s character—and there was much in him 
that was defective—might be accounted, to no small extent, 
to the unnatural experiences of his early years and to the harsh 
and cruel system of his upbringing. All his biographers, from 
Leopold von Ranke and Thomas Carlyle to the more recent Ernest 
Lavisse and Norwood Young and Werner Hegemann and Pierre 
Gaxotte, agree with that opinion, in varying degrees. 

Undoubtedly, the prince of twenty-eight years who issued 
from Rheinsberg to take up, in June 1740, the reins of royal 
authority had changed greatly from the boy of twelve who wrote 
the “ Rule of Life for a Prince of High Birth,” in a spirit of deep 
and orthodox piety. The years that lay between had wrought 
a development of him in character and thought quite different 
from that of early expectations and desires. That Frederick, 
as he approached manhood, should have allied himself with French 
free-thinkers and liberal philosophers—with the Enoyclopedists, 
with Voltaire and D’Alembert, with La Mettrie and the Baron 
@’Holbach—is not at all surprising. Any youth of gentle birth 


1 Die Hchenzollern, Berlin, 1928, 
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and intelligence, brought up in circumstances similar to his and 
at a similar epoch, would have developed, if not worse, certainly 
not better, than Frederick of Prussia. In fact, it may not be 
impossible to remark some features of resemblance between the 
development of Frederick, in this respect, and that of the young 
Christian noble of Roman times who later became the apostate 
Emperor Julian. 

Frederick’s accession introduced him into a world wherein. 
for him, there was no further possibility of illusion—no trust 
to be put in man, and no reliance to be placed upon the guidance 
of the God in whom he nevertheless believed and whom he wor- 
shipped, but from whom he neither sought nor expected any 
help. 

Yet the better side of his nature was never wholly dead, for 
it manifested itself both during his career as King and before it. 
Untiring devotion to the tasks which he was convinced that he 
was called upon to fulfil; the merging of himself in the State- 
machine which it was his duty, and his alone, to direct; his 
anxiety to give to his subjects, if possible, a just code of laws 
and to see them carried out, even to his own personal dis- 
advantage 1—these were ideals which, whatever our opinion of 
the methods by which he realised them, did not indicate un- 
worthiness in him for the high place he came to occupy in his 
people’s estimation. Moreover, the patently sincere love he had 
for his mother—the proud, intriguing, and not very prudent 
mother, who had nevertheless done her best to shield him from 
the ragings of his father—as well as for his somewhat ill-tongued 
sister Wilhelmina; the genuine friendship he bestowed on 
Keyserling and Charles Etienne Jordan, and, above all, the 
tender affection he had for the truly pious old Baron de la Motte- 
Fouqué, afforded glimpses of a capacity on his part, however 
warped and meagre, for the possession of the gentle and lovable 
disposition of a good man. When all the traits of his character, 
the good and the bad, are summed and contrasted, it will be seen 
that, directed with loving care and attention in his formative 


1 Cp. the opinion expressed by Dieudonné Thiébault, in his Souvenirs, a8 
quoted by M. Gustave Desnoiresterres ( Voltaire et Frédéric, Paris 1870, p. 145 n.): 
“ J’ai vu de trés-habiles jurisconsultes, M. le président de Robeur, par exemple, 
critiquer amérement plusieurs articles importants de ce Code, et méme en dé- 
montrer l’inconvenance & Frédéric lui-méme,” 
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years, and thus given a better start in life, Frederick might still 
have become a great king, but would undoubtedly have been a 
happier man, inspiring trust and confidence, enriching his people 
with a true prosperity, and, for himself, finding comfort and 
strength in the assurance of the providential care of God and 
peace in the redemptive love of Christ. 


C’est toi, c’est ta grice infinie 
Qui, dans ton conseil éternel, 
Daignant m’appeler 4 la vie, 
Me mit dans ce monde mortel. 


Mais si mon Ame, en sa durée, 
D’Atropos trompe le ciseau, 

Et que sa substance épurée 
Survive a l’horreur du tombeau, 


Cet avenir est plein de charmes, 
Je sens des plaisirs sans alarmes, 
Je vois un Dieu plein de bonté, 
Un Dieu qui, dans sa grace utile, 
Réunit mon 4me fragile 

A sa divine éternité. 


Déja je vois les cieux qui s’ouvrent, 
Déja je vois mon bienfaiteur ; 

Les voiles épais qui le couvrent 

Ne le cachent plus & mon coeur. 

La bonté fait son caractére, 

Et des rayons de sa lumiére 

Je sens mon coeur s’illuminer ; 

Ce Dieu chérit ses créatures, 

Ceux dont les Ames toujours pures 
Se soumettent sans raisonner.! 


The above extract is taken from an Apologie des Bontés de 
Dieu which was written by Frederick at Rheinsberg, 26 November 
1737, and is one of three Odes, containing similar ideas couched 
in similar expressions, composed between August 1737 and 
April 1738.,? 

By its barrenness of theological and doctrinal content and 
its lack of spiritual force, this confession of faith marks the 
limitations of Frederick’s religion. At the same time it definitely 
contradicts the assertion that he possessed no sense of religion 
and was governed by no religious principles. 

Such as he was, however, Frederick had more than enough 

1 The next stanza deals with ‘‘ un scolastique atrabilaire ” who depicts God 


as @ tyrant, 
* Guvres de Frédéric le Grand, t, XIV, Berlin 1850, pp. 7-17. 
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serious faults, without needing those he had to be exaggerated 
and new ones invented for his discredit. Some of his blemishes 
were occasionally held up to public notice by pictorial caricatures 
of him, during his life-time. These he could treat with indifference, 
But literary caricatures of his opinions, motives and acts were 
not less frequent and were capable of being more dangerous. 

He was by no means the only one to suffer in this way. It 
was an age of malignant satirising, wherein no man of eminence 
could be immune from the foul attentions of persons who hid 
themselves behind the cover of anonymity. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau had his share of them, and resented the fact almost too 
sensitively. Voltaire also had a considerable number of objection- 
able publications ascribed to him. As, for instance, early in a 
year which will occupy our attention presently, viz. 1766, there 
appeared an evil production bearing his name as author of which 
the title was Code Evangélique, and the vigilant Parisian police 
were at prompt pains to suppress it.! 

As regards King Frederick, some anonymous brochures had 
already been made public and were falsely attributed to his 
authorship, when, in the year 1766, there was printed, without 
name of publisher or place of issue (it was probably published in 
Holland), the most skilful and sinister of them all, under the 
title, Matinées Royales ou Entretiens sur ’ Art de Régner.2 That 
it was an impudent satire on the Prussian monarch is, one would 
have thought, sufficiently manifest to even a casual reader. It 
purported, though this is not stated on the title-page or by a 
dedication, to be written by Frederick for the instruction of his 
nephew and successor, Prince Frederick William. Apparently 
another edition was published in 1766, ostensibly at Berlin, 
which had these words added to the title, “ écrites par lui-méme.” 

If one were to suppose, for a moment, that Frederick was the 
author, one could not but be surprised that he should have taken 
the trouble of penning such a sketchy booklet for his nephew's 
instruction on the origin of the house of Hohenzollern, the 
condition and rule of their territories, the administration of 
justice in these states, and the management of religion in them, 

1 Correspondance littéraire, philosophique et critique par Grimm, Diderot, ete., 
t. VI, Paris 1878, pp. 473 et seq. 

* The titles of the various manuscripts and printed editions of this small 


treatise differ. The writer of the present article is here using the copy he holds 
of what is probably the earliest printed publication of it. 
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when he had the much finer composition on these topics which he 
had written for his brother Henry, namely, his Mémoires pour 
srvir al’ Histoire de la Maison de Brandebourg. A handsome new 
quarto edition of that work had already been published in two 
parts in 1751. And it is interesting to note that the Matinées 
Royales is built up on this work in a cleverly distorted fashion. 
As a matter of fact the satirist reveals that he made use of it, 
when, on page 8 of the 1766 edition, he represents Frederick as 
saying concerning the young women of his domains that they 
were easy in their morals, and 


j'ai cherché & excuser leurs faiblesses dans mes mémoires. I] faut bien mettre 
ces pauvres créatures & leur aise, pour éviter qu’elles apprennent une pratique 
infame, qui causerait un grand prejudice 4 l’Etat; & méme pour mieux les en- 
courager, j'ai soin de donner dans mes regimens la preference au fruit de leurs 
amours, & s’il doit le jour 4 un Officier, je le fais Porte-Enseigne & souvent 
Officier avant son tour. 


These sentences Frederick could not have written. Firstly, 
because, in the passage of the Mémoires evidently indicated 
(Part II, p. 373, of the 1751 edition), he dealt with the severity 
of the Law relating to the case of a girl who has been seduced 
“by the promises of a debauchee,” and who, as a consequence, 
finds herself in the terrible position of seeking to save herself 
from open shame by recourse to an illegal practice. The King 
pointed out that there followed from the severity of the law and 
judges two losses to the state, the unborn child that perished 
and the mother who might otherwise have become the parent 
of a legitimate progeny. If Frederick had really written the first 
words of the above quotation from the First Matinée, he would 
have served his purpose better by pointing to the edict issued 
by himself when he became King, in which he had mitigated the 
legal penalties against those who resorted to the infamous practice 
under consideration. 

Secondly, it was not Frederick, but his extremely religious 
father, Frederick William I, who established at Potsdam the 
great military orphanage for, among others, the illegitimate 
children of soldiers. 

And thirdly, with regard to the staffing of his army with 
officers, Frederick had reversed the policy of his ancestors towards 
the intractable aristocracy of Brandenburg. To gain their 
goodwill and support he admitted none but noblemen to his 
officers’ corps, and on them bestowed every distinction he could, 
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giving even to the most junior cornet precedence over civilian 
officials of every rank. Accordingly, it is ludicrous to read of 
Frederick instructing his nephew that he himself was in the 
habit of admitting illegitimates to the fellowship and ranks of a 
jealously guarded aristocracy and according them privileged 
promotions within those ranks. If he had attempted any such 
thing he would have had grave troubles on his hands from the 
all-too-ready-to-rebel Junkers of Brandenburg. 

Frederick’s other supposed remark that the first Count of 
Hohenzollern had few enough titles of nobility to set out with, 
if written by him, would have constituted a cynical comment on 
his father’s somewhat boastful recitation of his thirty-three 
titles of authoritative rank. It is one of the curious facts about 
Frederick (and perhaps to his credit) that, in spite of the painful 
memories he must have retained of the harshness of that father 
to him in his youthful days, he never made a slighting allusion 
to him, after he had succeeded him as King. 

Unquestionably Frederick encouraged religious toleration 
in his dominions, but he thereby merely continued a policy of 
state instituted by his immediate predecessors. The latter 
portion of the Second Matinée (De la Religion) treats of this 
policy, but in a manner which burlesques what the King had said 
on this topic in the Mémoires. Moreover, religion itself is offen- 
sively decried in this Matinée, even obscenity being resorted 
to for this purpose. This Frederick would not have done if he had 
been writing to a nephew for whose education in religion by 
accredited ministers he had made full arrangements and who, 
consequently, in the particular of religion, as also in so many 
other features of mind and character, grew up to be the opposite 
of Frederick himself. True, the King expressed himself, in his 
serious writings, with candid dislike about the acrimonious 
disputes and theological bickerings and ecclesiastical animosities 
among Christian priests and ministers. In his correspondence 
with Voltaire and others he disparaged the Christian Churches 
and religion, and at his dinner-parties he indulged in irreligious 
badinage, so as to shock his guests. But it has been noted that 
he never did anything of this in the presence of the Baron de la 
Motte-Fouqué, or when writing to such as he. For those of his 


1 See what he says about King Frederick William I, in the Mémoires, Part 
I, p. 337, 
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friends who were truly pious Christians, whether Lutheran or 
Calvinist or Roman Catholic, he had an open and genuine respect. 

In the Third Matinée (De la Justice) the King is made to 
say, in effect, that lawyers—and he, in a footnote, supposedly 
particularises those of France 1—pretend to champion the cause 
of the monarch and the people, whereas, when they obtain the 
power to do so, they overthrow the authority of the one and 
bring the other to a state of famine. He was drawing up a new 
Code of Laws to prevent the possibility of the same thing happen- 
ing to him as had happened to Charles I. 

All this is a misrepresentation of the: Prussian monarch’s 
real purposes in having recast the legal systems and adminis- 
trations of his dominions and a parody of his Dissertation on the 
Reasons for Enacting or Abrogating Laws. 

The close of this Matinée contains a false version of the ob- 
servations Frederick made, in the Mémoires, on the contrasted 
advantages of the monarchical and despotic forms of government. 

As for the form of government actually operated in the 
Hohenzollern dominions, it is unquestionably a fact that it was 
despotic.2 This was an unavoidable consequence of the hetero- 
geneous composition of the Hohenzollern possessions—scattered 
fragments of territory within and without the Germanic Empire. 
They could not be reduced to a unified royal rule, because in 
one State Frederick was King, in another Margrave, in others 
Duke or Prince or Count or Baron, and exercised in these several 
states diverse forms of jurisdiction. The only possible type of 
government suitable for them, whereby they might be held in 
union, was a despotism, and that it had been in the days of his 
predecessors. The writer of the Fourth Matinée was aware of 
this, but, as usual, gave a turn to the matter unfavourable to 
Frederick personally and to his remarks in the Mémoires, Part 
Il, pp. 323-6. 

In the same Matinée the King is alleged to have uttered 


1 This footnote (on p. 25/26 of the 1766 edition of the Matinées) does not 
appear in some editions, It seems to have been drawn from Frederick’s state- 
ment (Mémoires, Part II, p. 355) about the efforts of Charles IX to reform justice 
and curtail procedures. 

* Cp. Frederick’s Hssai sur les Formes de Gouvernement et sur les Devoirs de 
Sowerains, written in 1777, which sets out his view of his position in the State— 
Gwores de Frédéric le Grand, t. 1X, Berlin 1848, pp. 195-210, especially pp. 
199-200. 
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statements about D’Alembert, Maupertuis and Voltaire which haye 
just enough likelihood of truth to render them plausible and more 
than enough mendacity to render them libellous. The unfailing 
flattery of D’Alembert, the courageous refusal to flatter made 
by Voltaire,t the fear with which Maupertuis inspired King 
Frederick, so much that the monarch found it advisable to con. 
sult his Academy, by whom “il fut décidé que deux beaux 
esprits ne pouvoient jamais respirer le méme air,” need only be 
mentioned for it to be seen that Frederick could not have written 
such utter nonsense, albeit some consider the passage witty, 
Regarding D’Alembert, his correspondence with the King con- 
tains enough flattery to satisfy any monarch greedy of praise, 
but not enough to reach the standard implied in this Matinée. 
The statement about Voltaire is inaccurate, to say the least, 
After the affair of the lawsuit with Hirschel the Jew, Voltaire 
addressed to Frederick a letter which is abject, even grotesque, 
in its adulation. He followed it up with a poetic effusion which is 
flatteringly blasphemous : * 
Today, although they would have us believe 
This very day, Good Friday, was the day 
That a God suffered for the world’s reprieve, 


To my true King of Glory I dare tune my lay, 
To my salvation’s real source. . 


As for the remark about Maupertuis, it alone would be almost 
sufficient warranty for the ascription of the Matinées Royales 
to Voltaire himself, for the philosopher of Ferney had always 
been jealous of the friendly relations subsisting between Frederick 
and the president of his Academy. 

It is hardly necessary to pursue the examination of the con- 
tents of the Matinées Royales any further, as sufficient particulars 
have surely been adduced to show that the book could not have 
been composed by Frederick, whoever was the author of it. 
The external evidence can be observed to lead to a similar con- 
clusion and would not claim serious attention but for a sur- 
prising circumstance. This is, that the Home and Foreign Review 
(1863), with which the late Lord Acton was associated, championed 

1 “ Voltaire n’etoit point de ce caractére, aussi l’ai-je chassé.”’ 

2 Gustave Desnoiresterres, Voltaire et Frédéric, Paris 1870, pp. 155-6. 

® Pierre Gaxotte, Frederick the Great, Eng. trans., London, 1941, p. 274. 


Gaxotte adds that Frederick wrote to his brother William, ‘‘ Voltaire is as meek 
as a lamb and as droll as a harlequin.” 
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the authenticity of the Matinées almost entirely on external 
evidence. The arguments he penned, or someone else with his 
knowledge and approval,! are set out with such intellectual 
ability as makes it impossible for us to do otherwise than ponder 
them with grave consideration. A brief sketch of the early 
history of the book is therefore necessary. 

The satire was in manuscript probably for a couple of years 
before 1766. Bachaumont spoke of it, in his Mémoires secrets, 
under date of 7 February 1765.2 Baron F. M. von Grimm, in two 
letters to the Duchess Louise Dorothea of Gotha, dated 15 April 
and 7 June 1765, mentioned the Matinées. In the first he said 
that he was going to consult M. de Catt (King Frederick’s reader) 
about the manuscript; in the second he promised to send her a 
copy of it. He did, indeed, forward two copies (one of Five 
Matinées and the other of Seven) to M. de Catt, and these were 
still among the Royal Archives of Prussia when Dr. von Ranke 
made his search there for the alleged original manuscript and 
found none in the monarch’s handwriting. Other persons, if we 
are to judge by their own accounts, appear to have been more 
fortunate. Each of them has solemnly declared either that he 
possessed the very original manuscript in Frederick’s writing or 
that he saw it, or some friend of his saw it, in the possession 
of somebody else. It is extraordinary that the several “ originals ” 
which have been printed differ from one another, not only in 
words and phrases, but in passages of some extent, besides 
varying also with regard to the number of the Matinées. Most 
have the usual Five, some a Sixth (Du Militaire) and a few others 
a Seventh (De la Finance). 

Apparently the first printed publication is that of 1766, 
without name of publisher or place of issue, which consisted of 
60 pages, and bore as title, Matinées Royales, ou Entretiens sur 
PArt de Régner. 

It seems to have been printed, the same year at Berlin, as a 
small book of 90 pages under the title, Les Matinées du roi de 
Prusse (Frédéric II) écrites par lui-méme. 


1M. E.-A. Spoll, who edited Les Matinées Royales du roi de Prusse, Paris 
1885, seems to think that Sir John Dalberg Acton (afterwards Lord Baron 
Acton) wrote the review and article. 

* Spoll, op. cit., Introduction. 

’ La Table chronologique générale des ouvrages de Frédéric le Grand 
(J. D. E. Preuss), Berlin 1857, p. 159. 
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Another edition appeared, without date, entitled shortly, 
Les Matinées Royales. 

M. Spoll states that it was printed at London in 1774 a 
Soirées du roi de Prusse ou Entretiens sur l’ Art de Régner, and 
this volume contained, after the 5th Soirée, some small works of 
Voltaire. He also informs us that the work was published, to. 
wards the end of the eighteenth century, in Boston, Berlin, 
Spain, in Paris by Spiess in 1797 and by Lefevre in 1801. In 
Boston a German translation was issued in 1782 entitled, Die 
Morgenstunden des Kénigs von Pr. . . . oder Lehrreiche Vorschriften 
an seinem Thronfolger, and this was reprinted at Freiburg in 1863. 

M. Jouyneau Desloges, who wrote at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, declared that thirty years before he had bought 
this treatise, printed at Berlin in 1766, at La Rochelle, where it 
was being sold sous le manteau. His opinion of it was that it 
savoured of Voltaire. M. Spoll, later on, held a similar estimate 
of its quality. Barbier has observed that, when the book first 
appeared in 1766, it was commonly attributed to Voltaire in Paris, 
but that he did not regard the rumour as correct. That Voltaire 
was quite capable of writing a satire even against Frederick is 
proved by, amongst other items of evidence, his having penned 
Le Traité de Paix against Maupertuis. But the philosopher of 
Ferney was too astute to undertake such a project against the 
Prussian King himself. That would have been quite another 
affair. His vanity would have sufficed to restrain him and make 
him careful to maintain at least the semblance of friendship with 
Frederick after their quarrel. But, in fact, the Matinées has been 
attributed to the Baron de Patono, to a libellist in the pay of the 
Duc de Choiseul, to some person connected with the French 
Foreign Office, and even to the Count Schwerin, whom, so the 
story goes, Frederick caused to be arrested for composing the 
satire. However, the most popular suggestions for its authorship, 
after Frederick himself, are Voltaire or the French officer named 
De Bonneville, aide-de-camp to the Marshal of Saxony, referred 
to in M. Thiébault’s narrative of its origin. 

M. P.-R. Auguis published the work, with Six Matindées, at 
Paris in 1823, under the title, Les Conseils du tréne, donnés par 
Frédéric, dit le Grand, aux roia et aux peuples de Kurope. 


1 A. A. Barbier, Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes et pseudonymes, Paris, 
1822-7, t. II, p. 335-6. 
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There was another edition in 1845.1 

But no publication of the satire aroused so great a sensation 
as that of M. Henri Nadault de Buffon, in his Notes to the Corres- 
pondance inédite de Buffon, Paris 1860, t. II, pp. 423-38. He 
called it, Les Matinées de Frédéric II, a son neveu Frédéric- 
Guillaume, son successeur a la couronnae, and imagined that this 
was the first time the work was published. Of the origin of the 
manuscript from which he edited it he related a remarkable tale. 
The young Comte de Buffon sent to his father, the famous natural- 
ist, a manuscript which he declared had been given him by 
Frederick the Great at an interview at Sans Souci in 1782, in 
order that he might receive the opinion of the celebrated French 
savant on the matters treated therein. M. Nadault de Buffon 
added various particulars by way of enhancing the value of this 
alleged gift to the elder Comte de Buffon, from a copy of which his 
1860 edition was made. 

Thereupon, a review of the work appeared in the Home and 
Foreign Review, vol. m (January 1863), written, according to M. 
Spoll, by Sir John Adelberg Acton. The reviewer, whilst con- 
demning the Buffon text as corrupt and sometimes unintelligible, 
as it certainly is, maintained the authenticity of the story and the 
Frederician authorship of the book. Prussian officials became 
concerned at the arguments which were now being publicly 
circulated. German scholars, including Leopold von Ranke and 
several learned men of other European countries, were drawn 
into the controversy. The Home and Foreign Review returned to 
its championship of the royal origin of the Matinées in volume mm 
(October 1863), with an extremely able attempt to establish the 
accuracy of the Buffon narrative. Immediately after the pub- 
lication of these articles in the Home and Foreign Review, which 
was produced by Messrs. Williams and Norgate of London, 
there came from the same Press an issue of the Matinées Royales, 
ou PArt de Régner, with an addition to the title, opuscule inédit 
de Frédéric II, dit le Grand, roi de Prusse. To this issue of what 
purported to be the authentic text a story also was attached : 
it was printed from a copy of the original manuscript at Sans 
Souci made by the Baron de Méneval, secretary of port-folio to 
Napoleon, when the French entered Berlin in 1806. As is rather 


* There seems to have been an edition which contained the interpolation of 
an obscene passage in the Fourth Matinée—M., Spoll, op. oi#., Introduction. 
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unfortunate, we have more recently heard yet another story about 
this manuscript at Sans Souci in 1806, namely, that narrated by 
Sir James W. Whittall. This gentleman, in 1901, published an 
edition of the Matinées (another stated occasion of “ first pub- 
lication ” !) from the original manuscript stolen by the Marshal 
Savary (Duc de Rovigo) behind Napoleon’s back. The high- 
ranking thief, out of gratitude to Mr. Charlton Whittall, of 
Smyrna, permitted that gentleman to make a copy of the precious 
document. From this copy Sir James Whittall was able to pro- 
duce his edition. It contained a Sixth Matinée (Du Militaire). 
The editions of 1863 and 1901 could not have come from the 
same “ original ’’—the texts are too dissimilar. So we are to 
believe either that there were two “ originals,” at least, at Sans 
Souci in 1806, or that there were none. 

It is astonishing that the writer in the Home and Foreign 
Review did not seem sufficiently aware that, even if a manuscript 
of the work had been truly presented to Buffon, as stated, it 
might not have been in Frederick’s handwriting, and that, even 
if it were, this would not necessarily establish Frederick’s author- 
ship of it. The reviewer also passed over the suspicious circum- 
stances of the pretended royal gift. According to the Buffon 
story, Frederick presented the manuscript. as a token of the 
high regard he had for the great naturalist and to obtain his 
opinions on the several matters contained in it. First of all, 
the work had by this date (1782) acquired a wide and undesirable 
reputation, and to send a gift of this kind could hardly be 
esteemed by the eminent Frenchman as such a token of regard as 
merited the meticulous care and extraordinary value which 
we are assured Comte de Buffon bestowed upon it. Secondly, 
as the manuscript had been written and published at least sixteen 
years before, it would have been rather late for an opinion thereon 
to be sought or given. And finally, however learned the Comte de 
Buffon was, Frederick could scarcely be conceived as expecting 
him to be a competent adviser on the topics touched upon in 
the Matinées. Moreover, in face of the facts that there is not 4 
word or hint in the Correspondance inédite de Buffon of any gift 
having been made to the younger Buffon at his interview with the 
King, or any reply made by the elder Buffon to the alleged royal 
request for a critique of the book, the writer in the Home and 
Foreign Review has to pin his faith on a second interview of young 
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Buffon with Frederick at Potsdam, when the former was on his 
return to his father from St. Petersburg. Beyond the statement 
of M. Humbert-Bazile there is not a word to support the theory 
of a second interview. Indeed, the Correspondance inédite de 
Buffon makes it clear that young Buffon travelled homewards 
from Russia with a speed that upset his father’s domestic pro- 
gramme. It is not surprising, therefore, that Herr Samwer 
accounted the whole story of the royal gift as a “ traveller’s 
tale” invented by the young Comte de Buffon. But the story 
of the origin of the Buffon manuscript can be explained in other 
ways than by impugning the veracity of the young traveller. 

All, or almost all, British editions of the Matinées and refer- 
ences to the book, during the past fifty and more years, present 
a verdict of agreement in ascribing its origin to Frederick the 
Great. This may reflect a confident acceptance of the decisions 
arrived at by the writer in the Home and Foreign Review, or it 
may merely indicate an uncritical attitude towards the treatise. 

Colonel 8. H. 8. Inglefield edited an English version, with the 
title, The Mornings of the King of Prussia or the Art of Reigning, 
London 1897, from a copy in the Revue du Monde Catholique. 
He is one of the few persons who, whilst accepting the royal 
origin of the Matinées, admire the ability and acumen of its 
author. He maintained that the authenticity of the book is not 
in doubt, as the edition in the Revue came from a copy of the 
original at Sans Souci made by the Baron de Menneval in 1806. 
That original, in Frederick’s own handwriting, is still, said Col. 
Inglefield, preserved among the Archives of the Royal Palace 
of Sans Souci. 

Mr. Douglas Sladen, in 1915, published an English version 
from what he described as an eighteenth-century translation of 
the Matinées. He entitled his version, T'he Confessions of Frederick 
the Great. As he perceived in these ‘‘ Confessions’ ideas that 
resembled those recently put forth by Von Bernhardi, Sladen 
concluded that the earlier work was the origin of the later. He, 
of course, assumed that the ‘‘ Confessions’’ were penned by 
Frederick himself, and asserted that the manuscript of the docu- 
ment in French in the King’s handwriting was in existence, 
though he omitted to tell where it is to be found. This omission 
is all the more significant because his version contained Seven 
Matinées (6th, Of the Military, and 7th, Of Finance). 
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Mr. C. Sheridan Jones (The Story of the Hohenzollerns, London, 
1915) began his book with the assumption that the “ Memoir 
of Frederick ”’ (as he called the Matinées) is authentic. He 
made a great point of what he considered the usual Hohenzollem 
characteristics which it displays. 

Werner Hegemann, in his work on Frederick the Great,’ whom 
he detested specially above all the other hated Hohenzollerns, 
records the discussions he had with his friend Manfred Ellis, 
The latter, who appears to have presented Hegemann with a copy 
of the Berlin edition of 1766, entitled, Les Matinées du roi d& 
Prusse (Frédéric II) écrites par lui-méme, spoke of it as a witty 
lampoon written by a man who suffered for composing it by 
imprisonment at Spandau.? Apparently, the Baron von Massen- 
bach maintained, in 1924 and 1925, that the Matinées was written 
by Frederick and is a masterpiece, thereby initiating another 
controversy in Germany on this topic. Hegemann’s comment on 
the Baron’s opinion was ‘‘ To me personally, the contents of the 
Matinées seem too witty to have been written by the King.” 

But the most amazing circumstance in the whole affair must 
surely be that such an illustrious scholar as the late Lord Acton 


should have become a party to the championship of the authen- 
ticity of a composition like the Matinées. That, indeed, is the one 
and only fact which might deter a critic from expressing his 
opinion of the satire with the scornful words of Carlyle’s Gaelic 
humour : 


The longest-eared Platitude now walking this Earth, though there are 
a good many with ears long. Unconscious seemingly, that it has been killed 
thrice or four times already; and that, indeed, except in the realm of Nightmare, 
it never was alive, or needed any killing. 


GEORGE V. JOURDAN. 


1 The German edition of this book was published in 1924, the English trans- 
lation of it appeared in 1929. 

* Page 40 of the above-mentioned English translation. Evidently Manfred 
was alluding to the reputed author De Bonneville. 

* Pages 513-14 of the English translation. 
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A HISTORY SYLLABUS 


THOUGHTS ON WHAT TO LEARN AND How To LEaRnN It 


Let me state unequivocally at the outset that I am no ad- 
vocate of a rigid syllabus for all the pupils of the same age at all 
types of schools. The greatest latitude should be observed for 
those under thirteen and over sixteen, but I do believe that if 
schooling, or at any rate general education, for the majority is 
to end at sixteen, there are some things all should know. All 
should be offered enough historical training to be able to continue 
their studies or to take an intelligent interest in the world in 
which they live. Only thus can democracy be worthy of its 
name, or in fact exist as a democracy. 


The time was long overdue for some attempt to be made to 
state why history is taught at all, for the aims of teachers, the 
demands of examiners and the needs of pupils had become so 
diverse that utter confusion reigned, with devastating results to 
education. This confusion was rendered even worse by the well- 


intentioned efforts of various enthusiasts each pressing his own 
method or particular branch of history to the exclusion of others. 
World History, Empire, European, American, Greek, Roman, 
Assyrian, Chinese—each had its advocate, whilst there were 
vociferous supporters of Local and Economic History, and Civics 
as a separate subject. All had good reasons for their views, 
though many had forgotten their childhood and the average 
capabilities of a child’s mind. On the other hand, those who 
were responsible for producing a complete curriculum, and had 
to balance the claims of modern languages, science, mathematics 
and so forth, were clamant that the time-table was already over- 
crowded. The housing problem was child’s play compared with 
this. Time was more limited than land, trained teachers fewer 
than builders, the choice of materials wider and even more 
debatable. 

Consideration of the chaotic state of history teaching induced 
the Council of the Historical Association to appoint a special 
Committee to attempt the planning of a syllabus and to set out 
the principles which underlay it. After the appointment of the 
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body, the new Education Act, with its programme of new 
Secondary Schools, aggravated the urgency of the task. 

As Chairman of this Committee, I had the opportunity of 
realising how serious the situation had become from evidence 
collected during the eighteen months. Dr. R. R. Reid drew upa 
draft, into which many of the ideas were blended, but so varied 
were the ideas of teachers and the requirements of examinations 
that only some entirely new basis was possible, if cosmos was to 
come out of chaos. 

Finally a pamphlet ! was published over the names of Dr. 
Reid and myself, but this essay does not follow the pamphlet 
slavishly—its publication was intended to clear the air rather 
than to build a solid bomb-proof fortress—but I owe much to its 
inspiration, especially for the programme covering the last two 
years of the course. 

In the use of a syllabus for schools there lurks a Scylla and 
Charybdis peril, and, if I may shift the metaphor, it is of a 
matrimonial kind. 

Either a teacher is prone to become so faithfully wedded to 
the printed programme that his teaching becomes dulled and 
humdrum and his pupils begin to loathe the carefully arranged 
routine and long for release from set passages out of the text- 
book, or his teaching becomes so promiscuous that the result 
lacks aim and direction and ends in disaster. 

Is it possible to emulate Ulysses and avoid both Scylla and 
Charybdis? When, however, I stated my view that it is not 
merely possible but essential to good teaching, I was assailed 
with the argument that a strict syllabus is the only method by 
which pupils can pass successfully examinations vital to their 
interests. Experience has convinced me that with the wide 
choice of questions in certainly four of the five principal school 
examinations, a good approach to history, a genuine interest in 
the subject and a self-acquired knowledge of parts of it, or even 
topics relevant to the period combined with a sweeping survey 
of the whole given by the teacher, will carry the pupils through 
any reasonable paper. 

Still more can be urged in favour of an elastic interpretation 
of a syllabus, because it helps to implant an interest for history 


1 The Planning of a History Syllabus for Schools (Hist. Ass., published by 
King & Staples, price 1s. 1d.). 
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and the young tree will not have been choked in its growth before 
it can bear fruit. The history teaching will have played its part 
in sound education, and not merely have been an agent in 
cramming to pass a test of attainment at a given age. Teachers 
who have been grinding at Certificate examinations may be 
inclined to disagree and call to mind the paucity of time allotted, 
the pressure of other subjects and the lack of understanding of 
the average pupils. But if I may quote from personal experience 
without risking the charge of conceit, it is a fact that on the last 
occasion on which I taught for the Higher Certificate (Oxford 
and Cambridge, July 1940), we did not read one of the recom- 
mended books set for the special, yet out of the whole form of 
Ist-year and 2nd-year boys 100 per cent passed and there were three 
distinctions and two scholarships awarded. Of the total of twenty 
boys, only eleven chose any single question. All had been en- 
couraged to work out topics most congenial or suitable to their 
talent—sin itself a task of real educative value. Variety of 
treatment and subject should be encouraged. It promotes 
further study by the pupil, and I am proud to note that pupils 
of my own have gained Fellowships in entirely different branches 
of history—one for Naval History at Cambridge, one at Balliol, 
specially for Russian History, whilst a third is Reader of Human 
Geography at the University of Oxford. 

For pupils aged eleven to sixteen we do not want to train 
specialists. We do want to help in the education of future citizens, 
and we know only too well how a false start can be made through 
the medium of history and how pernicious may be the result 
if history is deliberately falsified, as had been the case in Germany. 
Conversely, how beneficial it may be if rightly taught—as far as 
possible without bias. To teach the truth, however unpleasant, 
is the right ideal, and scrupulous care must be taken to maintain 
a true perspective, and not over-emphasise the importance of 
this or that factor to gain some debatable point. 

To attain this fair start, we cannot publish one ideal syllabus 
suited to all schools, but we can define our principles. Gone is 
the time when a French Minister of Education could take a pride in 
saying: ‘‘ It is a noble thought that every child of a certain age 
in France will be learning the importance of Cape Breton Island 
at 8.45 on Monday morning.” 

First we must define our aims; secondly we must attempt 
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to devise means to achieve these aims, and thirdly we must try 
to weld the desired history into a five-year course, because ag 
things are the majority will cease formal education at sixteen. 

Let me stress once more the point that one syllabus cannot 
suit all the schools containing pupils up to sixteen, but, though 
choice and arrangement must be left within limits to teachers, 
yet there are some things every pupil should know. The historical 
cocktail must have a sound base—not of gin, but of knowledge. 
Thus only can a pupil be helped to understand the complex 
world in which he is to live. Thus may his judgment and powers 
of discrimination be so developed that he will not be a prey to 
every alliterative slogan and catchpenny phrase. 

History must attempt to answer four main questions: 


(1) How did men learn to live? In other words the 
beginning of civilisation. 

(2) How did men come to live where they do? A geo- 
graphical approach with a very definite personal appeal. 

(3) How have men learned to live together? This 
embraces the formation of nations and communities, social 
and economic changes. 

(4) How and why and when have the relationships of 
men to men, of community to community, changed ? 


A fifth question, which deals with how men have thought 
about this world and the next, embracing as it does religious 
doctrines and philosophy, must be left to those over sixteen 
years of age, except in its simplest forms. This, of course, does 
not exclude religious teaching in schools, but merely such questions 
as the Albigensian heresy. In cases where some easily understood 
doctrine has formed the springs of action this cannot and should 
not be ignored, and naturally the problems raised in answer to 
our fourth question could not be explained without reference to it. 
But economic theory and philosophical abstractions are not for 
the immature mind. 

On the first question much time will have been spent before 
this course begins—i.e., before the pupils have reached the age 
of eleven. The early beginnings of civilisation have a curious 
appeal to the young, and as stages of civilisation are in various 
states of development in different parts of the world to-day, it is 
appropriate to deal with it before the pupil has gained a sense 
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of chronological sequence. In a child’s mind a century means 
something very little different from a thousand years. The space 
of time between, say, Alfred and Moses cannot be grasped. Even 
Archbishop Usher was quite content to mark the beginning of 
the world as 4004 B.c., and so it remained unaltered on the first 
page of the Authorised Version till the present times. The Old 
Testament gives an excellent picture of the Patriarchal Age in 
one part of the world, and might well be used more freely in the 
early part of history teaching. To this early stage many in- 
cidental references will be made when we come to our main course, 
which must try to give answers to the three last questions. 

In the first year the question before us is, ‘“ How did men come 
to live where they do?” This first year will not consist of strictly 
formal history. It must provoke curiosity and interest, and a 
personal note must be struck at the outset with the plain but 
thought-provoking question “‘ Why are you here?’ The answer 
would naturally be different if asked in Cumberland, Cornwall, 
Yorkshire or Kent. Intense interest would be inevitably aroused. 
Local history would have its part to play in many districts, but 
having brought the children to the village church, the parish 
pump—or the village inn—it is important to remember that they 
must not stay there, and that, as such, these are of very little 
importance. Books, pictures, maps—bold, not detailed maps— 
will help, and so will boots. Walks—historical walks—make the 
children realise the living past and that history is real. Only 
the other day I saw a class of youngsters gazing with dulled, un- 
comprehending eyes at a blackboard covered with spiky drawings 
of some European mountains showing the height of each Alpine 
mass. Apart from the fact that the real historical importance of 
the Alps is their breadth, and not their height, I could not help 
feeling that one or two lessons on the first turnpike road, which 
ran a few hundred yards from the school, would speedily have 
vitalised that somewhat amorphous mass of apathy. They would 
have used their eyes when they left the school buildings—how 
exciting to think that London was fed along that road during the 
plague years : history was alive, things were real. A sketch map, 
rough but bold, showing that road from London to Alconbury 
Hill, through their own country right up to the North, would 
have linked history from Boadicea and the Romans to the motor- 
car. The elasticity of the syllabus in the first year would allow 
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something of this kind in almost any district. A broad sweep 
of history would show them how they got where they were, 
Then from their own place they would go to their neighbours, 
thence to their country as a whole. They would work outwards 
and backwards, and then forward again to the Empire and the 
world. This early approach would be a blend of human geo. 
graphy and history, and doubtless the proportion of each would 
depend largely on the teacher. 

Work during the first year conducted on these lines will be as 
exhilarating for the teacher as for his pupils. Always exploring 
new roads of approach, he would free himself from that horrible 
staleness which so stealthily creeps over him till suddenly he 
wakes up to the killing thought that both he and the children 
have lost interest. He ends as a robot, they as wooden images of 
living beings. 

This is no fanciful picture that I am drawing. Once I con- 
ducted a history refresher course for the Board of Education at 
Durham. At one of the symposia—called, if I remember rightly, 
“* Personal experiences ’’—a lady teacher told us she had taught 
School Certificate history from 1485 to 1660 and nothing else for 
eight years. Each child did this for at least two years. At the 
end they all knew the answers (her typed answers) to seventy 
given questions. She had wonderful results in the examination. 
It was practically impossible for any but the stupidest child to 
fail, unless they wrote down the wrong answer to the question. 
The real results, however, could not be published. The 
children never read any history again for years, if they could 
help it; they lost what imagination they had ever possessed, 
and had gained no historical judgment and soon forgot what 
they had learned. The poor teacher’s only hope to regain 
her soul would have been to give up teaching history for 
at least two years, teach elementary arithmetic for her bread 
and butter, and read poetry and detective novels as a mental 
curative. 

To sum up the first year’s course, we may say that interest 
and imagination are aroused, but the visible standard of attain- 
ment cannot be measured by set examination at the end. Whether 
it has been successful or not can only be decided by a scrutiny of 
the personal work of each child during the whole year. Rather 
than a vast accumulation of knowledge, the first year should 
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provide experience in method, personal work and a sense of the 
reality of history and the beginnings of a sense of time. 

After the elastic syllabus for the first year, the pupil will 
travel on more orderly and beaten tracks. The sense of time and 
sequence—always a late development—must be encouraged by 
broad time-charts. It is good to have some hanging on the walls, 
but it is not enough. The pupils should be encouraged to compile 
their own. A good method is to adapt those displayed by adding 
in a blank column the names of persons, events and so forth 
with which they became familiar during their first year’s work. 
This in itself is a helpful form of revision and a succinct record 
of their work. In another blank column they will put in a similar 
record of the second year. For instance, the 1660-70 chart on the 
wall might show the Restoration of Charles II under England and 
the beginning of the personal rule of Louis XIV (not the beginning 
of his reign); then from their first year’s work they might add the 
Plague and Fire of London, and in the other blank column they 
would place the Foundation of the Royal Society. Not only does 
the gradual growth of their own chart promote a sense of achieve- 
ment, but unconsciously they are acquiring an historical sense. 

In this second year they must begin to deal with institutions. 
The introduction should contain a personal note. Begin, for 
example, with the Policeman and what he means to England ; 
then this particular theme can be rendered colourful by references 
to the Watch and Ward, and even “ hue and cry.” From this 
the step is easy to the system of justice and how it has been 
formed and the main struggles to attain and maintain justice for 
all. The charts will not be sufficient alone to instil the chrono- 
logical march of history, and a more formal treatment will be 
necessary. It will not be advisable to take a too detailed survey, 
but our third question, ‘‘How nations and communities were 
formed,” is requiring its answer. This will require more than 
English History, and France and Spain will demand more than 
a cursory glance. The period covered must not be too long, but 
in the last term the pupils should have reached the Tudor Period, 
and some of the topics should have paved the way for our third 
year. 

This year lays the foundations for the final two years, which 
brings the course to the pre 2nt times. One of the main objects 
in the third year is to lay a sound foundation for the final years’ 
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study of the last two centuries—a period crowded with material 
and teeming with new movements, new ambitions involving the 
whole world. New as many of these happenings may appear, 
many, in fact most, had their roots in the past, and these form 
the core of the third year. 

To avoid confusion and to ensure some clarity, it is almost 
imperative to study a period, and there is no better choice for 
European and English History than the time-honoured years 
1485-1715. When subjects are being treated, there should not be 
a slavish observance of the exact date to start or finish. With no 
examination to pass, there is a happy freedom of which every 
intelligent teacher can take advantage. This period embodies 
the beginnings of naval power, Empire, national literature, our 
modern social structure, Parliamentary government, and in 
Europe the deadly struggle for hegemony as opposed to a balance 
of power. Yet all the time the life of the various peoples con- 
tinues. It is not easy for young folk to see how the social habits 
slowly change and how this changing progress is going on all the 
time. It is easy to think of one startling event as dominating a 
whole year. Text-books strengthen this misconception. To 
counter this, an excellent series of newsheets—A.D. Series 
(Educational Bulletins, Ltd.)—uses the vehicle of information 
familiar to all: the newspapers. Years famous for some great 
event, such as 1588, 1666, 1815, are selected, but though this 
event steals the headlines, other contemporary news items re- 
ceive their share of space. The progress of science, art, fashion, 
and even the correspondence and advertisements, all reflect the 
age and prove the continuity of the life of the people. In this 
third-year group research work may be used with advantage— 
each group with its leader takes some particular subject—for 
instance, ‘‘ Discovery in the Tudor Period,” ‘ Architectural 
Changes,” ‘‘ Early Colonies,’ ‘ Scientific Progress under the 
Stuarts.” The groups might be responsible for producing a 
paper similar to those I have mentioned, each group working out 
a column, and then the editorial board, under the teacher, selects 
the material required from home and foreign correspondents. 
Interest is maintained in this year of more formal history. Per- 
sonal work and self-acquired knowledge are thus encouraged and 
the power of selection is strengthened. This selective judgment 
becomes more important than ever in the final years, when the 
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available material has become so overwhelming. Training in 
this has immense educative value, and will bear fruit in other 
subjects besides history. Some practice even in topics which may 
appear to have no direct bearing on the main trend of the period 
is not a waste of time. It saves time in the end, and prepares 
the pupil for the final assault. 

In the final years we have not merely to maintain an interest 
in the subject, but we have to provide equipment for a potential 
citizen. He should have knowledge and understanding; only 
so can true and intelligent democracy be justified. Democracy 
in the hands of an ignorant multitude falls an easy prey to the 
dictator or the political charlatan. The mental equipment must 
contain a knowledge of the Modern World. At the age of sixteen 
this knowledge cannot be profound, but it must not be false. 
If it cannot in the nature of things be profound, it can at least 
produce a thirst for more. It should also endeavour to implant 
a power of discrimination, which will ensure the thirst being 
satisfied with wholesome and invigorating beverages. 

What, then, is meant by the term ‘‘ Modern World”? 
Certainly not 1939 and after, or even the twentieth century. 
The Modern World began about the time of the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-63). That period forms almost a watershed between 
modernity and the past. Politically it marks a striking contrast, 
not merely in England or Europe, but in the world as a whole. 
The change may not have come all at once in the realms of 
thought and action, it may not have been recognised at the time, 
the springs of action, social, scientific, philanthropic, national, 
may have had their birth long years before (in fact, they had), 
but the changed outlook after that period is plainly visible to 
us of the twentieth century. From about that period are born the 
factors which are now influencing the world. Some changes there 
have been since that date—startling and dynamic—but the 
movements, though varying in intensity, begin to make themselves 
influential factors from the times of the three different types of 
Revolution—the American, the Agricultural and Industrial and 
the French. 

Thus our final years are spent on this period so that we can 
endeavour to understand our own world through the mirror of 
the past. The causes and effects of actions in the previous age 
throw a light on the present, but it is as well to remember that 
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history is not an exact science. Similar causes do not necessarily 
produce similar results, owing to the human factor. We cannot 
isolate our specimens and put them under a microscope, but 
statesmen, politicians and even voters without some knowledge 
of history are a danger to the community. 

This Modern Age is the fullest of all ages for the student, 
partly because it is the swiftest, and partly because the docu- 
mentary evidence is fuller, and both of these causes are due to its 
own scientific discoveries. Again, the very increase in these dis- 
coveries in itself forms almost a new branch of history, which 
cannot be neglected. In these years it is inevitable that the 
teacher’s own selective powers will be severely taxed. The difficult 
problem has to be faced of what to omit and on what to lay em- 
phasis. It would be both presumptuous and foolish to set out a 
rigid syllabus of what should be learned and what omitted. 
Time and research combine to alter our opinion. Many pieces of 
knowledge which were considered important a few years ago 
have been relegated to the realm of the writers of crossword 
puzzles or “ quiz’”’ columns, others, however, hardly mentioned 
in some text-books are recognised as having had a lasting influence. 
For instance, how many school text-books written before 1930 
make the barest reference to the influence of the railways on 
Victorian Architecture or Chartism on Education ? 

My suggestion would be that in our selection of events, move- 
ments and men we must be guided by their influence on the 
world now. This may shock those who advocate the study of 
history for its own sake, but I submit that those who read it for 
pleasure will do so outside the curriculum, and all encouragement 
should be given them. Teachers of history who do not read widely 
will have no background and have no right to pretend to teach the 
subject, but the object of this course is not to train teachers and 
specialists, but the citizens of the future. The growth of Trade 
Unionism and the development and results of steam transport, 
for instance, should be traced in more detail than the Seven 
Years’ War, the Crimean or South African Wars. The effects 
of these wars, or at any rate of the first and last, must not be 
overlooked, nor need a summary be deprived of colour, and may 
include some outstanding incidents, but wars have been given too 
much of our limited space and time. 

Of the Napoleonic era enough should be taught of the 
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Emperor’s military, political, colonial and social work to allow 
all to view with disgust some of the fantastic drivel which has been 
written in papers of repute on Napoleon as the prototype of Hitler. 

In these final years it is not enough to memorise—it is essential 
to burrow beneath the surface and understand the “ why” of 
what has happened. History has a place in education peculiar 
to itself in the shaping of the future citizen. 

It may be asked whether the period from 1763 can be covered 
even in the barest outline in two years. If so, what is really 
meant by “outline”? This word often conveys a different 
meaning to an examiner and an examinee. My reply would be: 

(1) British History sufficiently fully to show the growth of 
the Dominions and their relation to the Mother Country. It is 
unfortunate how often World History seems to omit Great 
Britain and the Empire. 

(2) English History in its relation to Europe, the Empire and 
America, and also its own social history—social in the widest 
sense, 7.e., to include parliamentary and local government and the 
great industrial movements. 

(3) European History in the broadest outline, stressing 
the contribution of each nation to European society and its 
actions as affecting Europe or the world as a whole. As an 
example the French Revolution, yes; but events leading to the 
Spanish Constitution of 1812, no. The unification of Italy, yes; 
the Balkan Wars, except as affecting European peace, no. The 
separation of South America from Spain and Portugal very 
briefly, but the rise of U.S.A. as a world Power fully. 

The Story of the Pacific could be picked up from the third 
year: no research group could stop at Oxenham, Drake, Raleigh— 
they will go on to Cook, and thence perhaps to Bligh, Light, 
MacArthur and slip along with Wakefield to New Zealand. 
Through these wanderings it is not hard to bring in Japan, though 
time would not allow anything but the barest outline of Japanese 
or Chinese history. Similarly as regards Russia, the selection 
may appear too exclusive if up to 1919 only its contacts with 
Western Europe are touched upon, but if we are to be true to our 
guiding principle, the modern transformation of Russia and the 
important part Russia has been playing in the last decade must 
have first place, and once more time prevents a fuller treatment 
even of Peter the Great or Catherine IT. 
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This may appear to be a full programme, especially if edu. 
cationists persist in allowing only three periods a week to history, 
Surely one lesson must have been learned from this war—the 
immense power of history in moulding a nation’s character, and 
how ignorance of history blunts the power of understanding the 
other nations of the world. Experienced teachers think that 
it can be done on three periods, but that it can be done well on 
four. This fourth period would be particularly helpful in the 
fifth year, because time is required for intelligent revision. 

I cannot better the paragraph on revision on page 17 in the 
pamphlet on Planning a History Syllabus previously mentioned: 


Intellectual Unity and Revision of Work.—Important as is this problem of 
giving continuity and unity in time to a history course arranged to suit the 
capacity of the pupils, the problem of giving such a course intellectual unity also 
is still more important. The best means of achieving such unity is regular and 
intelligent revision: not revision in the sense of mere repetition of the chief 
points in a term’s work—though this has its use—but revision in the sense that 
pertinent facts already learnt are recalled to mind and their connection with the 
work in hand is made clear just when their real historical significance can best be 
appreciated by the pupils. As pointed out in the ‘ Report on the Teaching of 
History,” “‘ the very essence of History is (the) habit of ‘looking before and 
after.’ . . . In fact, revision, rightly understood, is not so much one item of 
intelligent method in teaching History, as the root of the whole matter.” 


The best way of achieving this intelligent method of revision 
is to give a series of subjects or topics which serve as pointers to 
the real significance of the period. These subjects must be worked 
out by the pupils themselves in the first instance; they try to 
select the relevant facts. Time will probably not allow all the 
task to be fully written out, but if a group brings its own analyses 
and “‘ pointers ” and a discussion ensues, intellects are sharpened. 
Many new points are added, and sometimes enthusiasm is so 
kindled that tempers have to be restrained. This is lively and re- 
freshing work for pupil and teacher alike. 

It is well in the last year to set “‘ topics’ on wide questions 
covering several years as historical essays. Careful and, if possible, 
some individual correction on the first one or two is well worth 
while. The extraordinary progress in style and relevance which 
suddenly seems to make its appearance actually saves time by 
the end of the school year, and at the outset clarity emerges from 
a foggy mist. 

I wrote “ topics’ as ‘‘ pointers” designedly, because there is 
a real danger of the teacher issuing typewritten notes sum- 
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marising a “topic,” or dictating them from verbatim tran- 
scription—a soul-destroying performance for both parties, but a 
common practice. This does not mean that the teacher should 
not give a lecture or any notes. I am a strong believer in the 
teacher giving the ‘‘ broad sweep” of a history period. I am 
aware that some think that these are often “‘ criminal simpli- 
fications of history.” They need not be so. The teacher gives 
some ‘‘ signposts,” and the pupils take notes in their own words, 
and a little time can be allotted for writing these up. Schoolboys 
are not as good even as undergraduates at taking notes, but 
there is a value in this method if the pupil co-operates with his 
mind. 

Another useful practice in revision is in the form of a ‘‘ mind- 
jolter.” Perhaps some would call it a “stunt.” A real jolt is 
useful when the class is below the average and not good “ at 
taking points,’’ or perhaps when the teacher is himself feeling the 
tedium of a long spell. By a “ jolter” I mean a startling case 
of cause and effect, with the intermediate stages omitted and 
then supplied staccato. An occasional excursion into a by-way 
of history is a refresher. 

This revision work—if indeed revision is the right word— 
must not be delayed too late, if, as the Ministry of Education’s 
Report on History Teaching declares, “it is the root of the whole 
matter.” Certainly it must start in the first term of the fifth 
year in its fullest sense, though the whole course will be far from 
finished, and fresh ground will be broken almost to the very end. 


Summary 


It may be convenient to summarise as our “topic” the 
main conclusions at which we have arrived at the end of this 
survey, because at times we have wandered rather far from the 
main theme. Our syllabus, which takes a definite shape in the 
last two years, aims at developing judgment in a study of the past. 
This study centres round four main questions. In seeking the 
answer to these questions, the pupils are educated to form an 
intelligent view of the world in which they live. The foundation 
is laid for a citizen better able to avoid the mistakes of the past 
in the present and future and to have a fuller understanding of 
other nations. In the first year the approach is personal and 
geographical. In the second a view is taken of our own country 
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and how we live. In the third we view our neighbours, and from 
their viewpoint we view ourselves. In this year we begin to form 
a sounder realisation of the character of other nations. 

Throughout these first three years interest is sustained by 
the method of approach, personal work and the resulting sense of 
achievement. Mind-training has prepared the pupil for the 
crowning and final objective. 

In the fourth and fifth years the pupils attempt to gain an 
understanding of the bewildering world in which they live, by 
tracing the many movements of nearly two centuries. 

It is hoped that the very elasticity of the syllabus and the 
methods employed will scotch any dry-as-dust conception of 
mankind, and that it will be recognised that, like our syllabus, 
all mankind is not of one pattern, but has, also like our syllabus, 
a common base—the moral right of freedom for State and 
individual. 

S. M. Toyne 





NOTES AND NEWS 


TxE Historical Association has suffered grievous loss by the sudden 
death, on 9 May last, of its President, Professor A. S. Turberville. 
Readers will recall that in our last number we published the presidential 
address he delivered at the Boston Annual Meeting. It was remarkable 
for its enthusiastic outline of a far-sighted and ambitious post-war 
programme for the work of the Association, which he planned to 
develop in the immediate future. Many of the preliminary steps for 
putting those plans into action had already been taken by the President, 
but now the work will have to be continued by others, and they will 
sorely miss his stimulating leadership. We are indebted to Professor 
David Douglas, of the University of Bristol, who was a colleague of 
Professor Turberville at Leeds, for the following appreciation of his 
work :— 


Arthur Stanley Turberville had been connected with the 
Association for many years before he came to preside over it, 
and he brought to its service not only rare gifts of mind and 
character, but also the advantages of a wide experience. His 
career as a teacher started in his own University of Oxford, but 
it took him also successively to Liverpool, Wales and Manchester. 
Finally in 1927 he joined the University of Leeds, and in 1929 
became its Professor of Modern History. His early academic 
life was further varied by service during the First World War 
in the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, and he won the Military Cross. 

It was perhaps partly the range of his own activities that 
enabled him to be so successful an exponent of history not only 
to his own academic pupils, but also to the larger public outside 
the Universities. He was a forceful public speaker, and an ad- 
mirable lecturer to a wide variety of audiences. After 1939, and 
almost up to the time of his death, he gave himself unsparingly 
as a lecturer to troops, and many branches of the Historical 
Association, particularly in the North of England, were often 
privileged to hear him. Local history also found in him a staunch 
supporter, and he was President of the Thoresby Society. History 
was for him a passion, and for all his versatility it supplied the 
dominant theme in his career. 

The Historical Association will long hold him in grateful 
remembrance not only as its President, but also as one who for 
sO many years gave to the Association his loyal and unwavering 
support. None of its undertakings failed to interest him, and 
during the last year of his life its future was his constant concern. 
His fellow-members will perhaps recall especially his articles in 
History, and the active part he played as member and Chairman 
of the Publications Committee. For them, and for a far wider 
public, he will live also in his publications. His books were 
marked by a high standard of technical scholarship, but they 
were never addressed exclusively to a narrow circle of specialists. 
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His prose, happily modelled upon the great masters of the century 
he made his own, was notable; and he used it as the medium 
whereby the history which he studied as an expert might be 
shared as widely as possible. The same qualities marked his 
relations with his fellows. Uncompromising in his principles, 
he had a talent for friendship : rigid in the integrity of his scholar. 
ship, he had a zeal for public service. He was but fifty-seven 
when he died, and the world of English historical scholarship is 
made the poorer by his passing. 
* * * * * * 
We have to thank Professor Basil Williams for the following 
appreciation of a scholar whose works have made him a familiar name 
to English historians :— 


Professor Michael was born at Hamburg on 22 July 1862. 
After studying, German-fashion, at no less than three universities— 
Leipzig, Freiburg and Berlin—he obtained the degree of Ph.D. 
at Berlin in 1887. In 1890 he began his long career at the uni- 
versity of Freiburg-im-Breisgau as a privat-dozent (lecturer), and 
four years later became professor of history there, a post he held 
until his retirement in 1937. Here he was popular with his 
colleagues and also with his students, for whom he used to have 
“open evenings,” at which any student was welcomed. An 
ardent “ national liberal,” he always took a special interest in 
his country’s politics, but it was only in the later years of the 
Hitler regime that his venia docendi was suddenly withdrawn. 
But even in his last years he had no special hardships, for, though 
he was of Jewish origin, his wife was an Aryan, and he himself 
had long been a member of the Protestant community. After 
the heavy bombardment of Freiburg in November 1944, he and 
the family still in Germany took refuge on Lake Constance, 
where he died on 22 February 1945. 

From early days he found his special bent in English history, 
and spent the two years before his appointment at Freiburg 
studying MSS. at the Record Office and the British Museum; and 
thereafter during the university vacations made frequent visits 
to this country for the same purpose. Except for a two-volume 
biography of Oliver Gunnell all his historical writings have 
been concerned with his chosen period, the first half of the 
eighteenth century, especially the era of Walpole. His most 
important find in this country was of the Walpole MSS. at 
Houghton, of which he made full use in his five published volumes 
on Englische Geschichte im 18" Jahrhundert. The first volume 
was published as long ago as 1896, the second, third and fourth 
in 1920, 1934 and 1937 respectively, and the last, final, volume 
in 1945. The first and second volumes have been translated, 
in an abbreviated form, into English under the editorship of 
Professor Namier. The whole work, in its leisurely way, is 
the most detailed and effective account of this important 
— in the a century. Apart from this magnum opus, 
e wrote several illuminating brochures on incidents or trends of 
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policy affecting this country such as Das Original der Pragma- 
stichen Sanktion Karls VI, 1929; Zur Entstehung der Pragma- 
tischen Sanktion Karls VI, 1939; Die Entstehung der Wassermusik 
von Héndel, 1922; Die Entwicklung der Englischen See-und 
Weltmacht, 1900; and an article in the Contemporary Review of 
September 1933 on Who is John Bull? He also wrote articles 
on Walpole and Bolingbroke in a German collection of biographical 
estimates and contributed chapters to Vols. V and VI of the 
Cambridge Modern History on The Treaty of Partition and the 
Spanish Succession and on William Pitt the Elder. 

In 1934, in recognition of his work on British history, he was 
given the degree of LL.D. honoris causa by Edinburgh university ; 
and on the eve of the war in 1939 he was offered a safe refuge 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, for a year in which to complete 
his history of the Walpole era, an offer which he felt unable to 
accept. 


* * * * * * 


A CONFERENCE on the teaching of history to children of 11-16 was 
held at Somerville College, Oxford, from 1-10 August under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Education. The College was filled to capacity and 
another college could have been filled also, had it been known that the 
demand would have been so large. It speaks well for the enthusiasm 
of history teachers, many of whom will be working in the new schools 
and training colleges. The Historical Association was represented 
by Mr. S. M. Toyne, whose lecture on “ Planning a Syllabus ” we print 
in this number. Miss Davis, secretary of the Oxford Branch, con- 
ducted an excellently planned ‘‘ Display and Sales” room. Many of 
the Association’s pamphlets were sold, and new members joined the 
Association. Dr. Happold’s lectures on the place and organisation 
of Social studies in the school curriculum evoked much valuable 
discussion. Somewhat outside the general trend of the course were 
two special “ talks ”—‘‘ Collaboration between the Dominions” (by 
Professor Harlow) and “ Nigeria’”’ (by Sir Bernard Bourdillon). 


* * ” * * * 


From time to time we have felt it necessary to draw the attention 
of our readers to the admirable work which has been done during the 
war by the British Records Association in the way of rescuing records 
in danger of destruction. The problems which the Records Association 
have been grappling with are by no means solved. It is with pleasure 
that we open our notes to Miss Lilian J. Redstone, the hon. secretary 
of the Records’ Preservation Section, who has done so much for 
this cause. She writes :— 


The war of 1939 to 1945 has created a vast quantity of records, 
which cover a far wider area than did those of the previous war. 
There were, even then, deplorable examples of total losses arising 
from the sheer bulk of the papers. Recent records of the Home 
Guard, Civil Defence, local Emergency and War Agricultural 
Committees, National Fire Service, Red Cross Society, St. John’s 
Ambulance Brigade and of the Women’s Voluntary Services 
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have a dual value for the historian. They constitute unique 
materials both for general and for local history. 

Their uses for the general historian have been considered go 
far as the Public Records are concerned, in regulations whereby 
the responsible Ministers, acting in conjunction with the Master 
of the Rolls, have sought to prevent indiscriminate destruction by 
a careful selection of the classes which do not require permanent 
preservation. The treatment of records by Local Authorities is 
likely to be more diverse, and the records of voluntary or semi- 
public bodies are naturally in a less favourable position. The 
nature of the use to which the local historian can put modern war 
records will vary between region and region. Yet it is certain 
that in dealing with these five and a half years his main story 
must be based upon records arising out of the war. 

The British Records Association has accordingly been very 
ready to avail itself of offers of help received from the Historical 
Association with a view to preserving the most useful records of 
the war, local or general. Lists of the B.R.A. Referees in each 
county are being sent to the Branch Secretaries of the Historical 
Association, with copies of a recent Memorandum dealing with 
this subject. A general Memorandum on ‘“ Modern Records. 
What May We Destroy?” can be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretaries of the Association or from myself. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Wuy bo wE Stupy History ? 


Ligut. A. H. Hanson, 246/8 Medium Regt., R.A., S.E.A.C. writ- 
ing to say that History reaches him in the Far East, and has been a 
means by which he has been able to keep in touch with the historical 
world, encloses the following reflections on a subject which he thinks 
of real concern to history teachers :— 


Four years in the army have provided me with much food 
for thought on the subject of the teaching of history in our schools. 
I have been enabled, to a greater extent than ever before, to 
assess the long-term results of the history-teacher’s efforts, and 
to find out what the ordinary man, with the normal elementary, 
secondary or public school education thinks and feels about the 
subject. 

The general impression has not been very gratifying. Any 
tendency I may have had to exaggerate the importance of my 
peace-time work has received thorough correction. D. C. 
Somervell’s opinion that the mental residue left by most school 
history-teaching is of the ‘ 1066 and All That ” quality must be 
accepted as something very near the truth. Nearly all those 
who have talked to me about history—excepting only a tiny 
handful of “ intellectuals”—remember nothing more than a 
few “ outstanding events,” to which they refer with a kind of 
jocular condescension, feeling, no doubt, that my peculiar occupa- 
tion leads me to attach to them some esoteric importance. Of 
history as a process of social evolution, and as a treasure-house 
of human experience, these people have no conception whatever. 

It must be admitted that this is a most unsatisfactory situation, 
and one that calls for special attention from all concerned with 
the diffusion of historical knowledge. The events of the last 
twenty-five years have enormously increased the value to be 
derived from a study of the past. It is a commonplace that we 
are living in one of the great crises of civilisation. If our society 
is to emerge from this crisis cleansed and triumphant, it can do 
so only by mobilising every scrap of mankind's collective ex- 
perience that has bearing on the grave problems that face it. 
If, moreover, it is to solve these problems along democratic lines— 
which means that the ordinary man is to be the ultimate arbiter 
of policy—there can be no denying that the wider a knowledge 
of this collective experience is diffused the greater will be civilisa- 
tion’s chances of successful survival. These propositions seem 
self-evident to me, but I am by no means confident that they 
have been fully grasped by the profession, Years of teaching, 
mainly devoted to “ The History of England from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day,” tend to breed a cyniciam of which 
D. C. Somervell himself is not entirely guiltless, 
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It is something, as Mr. Somervell says, that a person should 
be aware that such a thing as history exists, but one cannot 
accept the suggestion that it is enough. Obviously, we should 
be guilty of ridiculous utopianism if we aimed at a nation of 
historical scholars. Fortunately, we do not need such a nation, 
I am not really interested in the mere quantity of historical 
information which people absorb during the course of their educa. 
tion. Inevitably, most of it will become rather hazy after their 
formal studies cease. What does interest me is the attitude 
nag history which they take with them into the world of 
affairs. 

If that attitude is to be changed, we need to offer irrefutable 
proof that historical-mindedness is essential to intelligent and 
constructive citizenship. We have talked a great deal about 
history as a “‘ background ” to citizenship. That is not enough. 
History should not be in the background, but in the foreground. 
It should be taught, quite consciously and deliberately, with a 
view to giving the future citizen the degree of understanding of 
the past without which his understanding of the present is neces- 
sarily muddled and prejudiced. He must be shown how a study 
of history can help him to reach independent conclusions on the 
great questions of current controversy, and convinced that 
historical-mindedness is not mere antiquarianism and subservience 
to tradition, but the ability to see the contemporary situation in 
just perspective. 

These are big demands to make of the teacher, but I do not 
think that they are excessive. Time will show whether they 
are fully realisable, but only if a greater effort is made to fulfil 
them than is being made at present. It is not so much a question 
of changing our history syllabuses—although I am convinced 
that there is plenty of room for improvement in that direction— 
as of infusing our teaching with a new spirit and bringing to it 
a greater sense of urgency. 

What I feel to be particularly important is that the ordinary 
man should obtain some conception of the historical process as 
a whole. On the lower—that is to say, elementary to secondary 
school—levels, we are suffering from an excess of period study. 
There can be no intelligent appreciation of a part of the picture 
except in relation to a general view of the whole. This general 
view is to some extent provided by the world history courses 
which most secondary schools give to their junior forms; but 
children of eleven and twelve can only skim lightly over the 
surface of the historical material and are most impressed by its 
more trivial and picturesque aspects. And as they grow older, 
their attention tends to become more and more concentrated on 
the detailed events of specific periods, until, when the School 
Certificate stage is reached, they are immersed in an effort to 
memorise sufficient factual information about a very small part 
of history to enable them to pass the examination. The tragedy 
of this situation is that they receive the false idea that history 
is nothing more than a cudadeg and indigestible mass of facts, 
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dates, causes and results just when they have reached the stage 
of development at which they can begin to perceive its real 
importance. 

I am not so stupid as to decry period study, and the last thing 
I want to see is the replacement of sound factual information by 
dubious and dogmatic generalisations. History in Nazi Germany 
has shown only too clearly where that kind of thing can lead. 
What I am suggesting is that at all stages of a pupil’s historical 
studies a certain amount of time should be devoted to carefully 
guided discussion, on a level comparable with his powers of under- 
standing, of the great human issues on which the evolution of 
human society focuses our attention. I want the school leaver 
to have thought a little, for instance, about what is meant by 
“progress.” I want his interest to have been aroused in such 
vital problems as the genesis, development and decay of civilisa- 
tions, the role of the ‘‘ great man,” the nature and function of 
political institutions, the “ inevitability ” of war, “the unchang- 
ability ’” of human nature, the significance of race and nationality, 
and the social results of technological advance—to mention just 
a few that spring immediately to mind. It seems to me more 
important to have become aware of the existence of these problems 
than to have learnt the names of the Battles of the Civil War, 
the clauses of the Peace of Utrecht, or the terms of the Reform 
Bill of 1832. No one, least of all a history teacher, will deny 
that exact knowledge of a subject is important, but more im- 
portant still is the ability to apply that knowledge to questions 
of common human concern. 

To make these rather vague suggestions more concrete, I 
have three practical proposals to make : 


(1) That in the upper forms of secondary and public schools, 
at least one period a week should be devoted to discussion of 
what, for want of a better expression, I shall term the “ wider 
implications ” of the history that is being studied. In such a 
period, pupils who were studying—for instance—the French 
Revolution, would have their thoughts directed to the general 
role played by revolutions in human affairs, and their critical 
faculties aroused by extracts from some of the reflections on 
revolution written or spoken by the great political thinkers of 
the past. 

(2) That, in the lower forms, period study should be supple- 
mented by the study of “lines of development,” as suggested 
and worked out by Professor Jefferies. This type of approach 
seems to me the only one capable of giving the young pupil a 
sense of the continuity of past and present. 

(3) That, to prepare intending teachers of history for these 
wider responsibilities, every university course should devote some 
attention to the philosophy of history. In my opinion, no history 
student should leave the university without some knowledge 
of the things which have been written about his subject by, say— 
Kant, Hegel, Comte, Buckle, Marx, Burkhardt, Croce and 
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Toynbee. It would also be a great advantage if he had done a 
little reading in archeology and anthropology. 


There are, no doubt, many other ways of approaching the 
problem, and the field of experiment is almost virgin soil. The 
purpose of the above remarks is simply to emphasise that the 
problem does exist, and to suggest, quite tentatively, the genera] 
lines along which a solution may be sought. 
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HISTORICAL REVISION No. CVIII. 
ARCHBISHOP LAUD 


Ir is now three hundred years since Archbishop Laud was beheaded 
on Tower Hill. For the first two hundred of those years his critics 
and commentators were unanimous in their opinion of him. The 
obviousness of his failure, the long success of the political system which 
he had in vain resisted, the cumbrous medievalism of his theological 
outlook, the absurdity of his personal foibles, all conspired against 
him in the golden age of liberal aristocracy. The whigs attacked him ; 
the tories disowned him; he was an embarrassment even to the clergy, 
who were more disposed to apologise for his faults than to discover his 
virtues. The most his memory could expect was civility, the civility 
allowed to those whose ideals have long been dead and buried. 

It was not till the nineteenth century that any voice was raised in 
his defence; and then it was not the voice of the historian. Then the 
loud, firm, sensible, but somewhat brassy voice of Macaulay, easily 
dismissing Laud as a “ ridiculous old bigot,” “a superstitious old 


| driveller,” was unexpectedly interrupted by a thin, clerical voice, 


ee 


emotional and nostalgic, tremulously insisting that Laud was “a 
character cast in a mould of proportions that are much above our own, 
and of a stature akin to the elder days of the Church.” The voice 
came from Oxford, Laud’s Oxford, the one spot where his ghost might 
still be thought to linger, among the belated gothic cloisters, the 
isolated medieval survivals, the outworn habits of thought of that 
backward-looking university. Of course Newman knew nothing, 
or almost nothing, about Laud, or the politics and history of the 
seventeenth, or any other century. To him Laud was a symbol, 
the last, most conspicuous victim of the liberal, scientific, secular 
society which he hated. As for “ the science of history,” he expressed 
his dislike of that, unless it included in its evidence such revealed facts 
as “the preservation of our race in Noah’s Ark.” If Macaulay was 
dogmatic and insensitive, unsympathetic with personal foibles, un- 
charitable to the weakness of the defeated, at least (like most of the 
great whig historians) he was a man of practical political experience ; 
and these qualities are perhaps more valuable to the historian, who must 
interpret politics, than are those of Newman. 

And yet it is by their fruits that movements must be judged; 
and, in spite of many extravagances, the Oxford Movement did some- 
thing for the proper appreciation of Laud’s character and history. 
If Newman was ignorant of history, Macaulay in fact knew very 
little about Laud. He had read Laud’s diary, and laughed at its 
superstitious entries; he had probably looked at his apologia, T'he 
History of his Troubles and Trial, and thought it fussy and self-piteous ; 


and he may have seen his few printed sermons, those of his papers 
noticed by Rushworth, and such of his letters as were included by 
Knowler in the Strafford correspondence. He may also have —— 
impatiently through Heylin’s tedious panegyric; and he had doubtless 
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relished a number of libels and broadsheets. But all these are seven. 
teenth-century compilations, the products of contemporary journalism; 
no systematic scholar, no Dalrymple, no Fox, no Mackintosh had 
collected the materials for a complete study. What those great whig 
collectors had done for the Glorious Revolution, in which they s0 
firmly believed, the Oxford Movement ultimately did for its hero, 
Laud. From 1847 to 1860, in the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, 
appeared the seven volumes of his collected works : his sermons, his 
devotions, his diary, his apologia, his controversy with Fisher, the 
documents of his chancellorship of Oxford University, his state papers 
and memoranda, and, finally, his vast and various correspondence; 
all in an edition so complete and so scholarly (mainly the work of 
James Bliss) that the piety of a century has found only fragments to 
supplement it. 

No man remains altogether inhuman after his correspondence has 
been published ; and the brutal epithets of Macaulay seem particularly 
unjust to anyone who has worked through that series of letters, and seen 
forming behind them the image of that “little, low, red-faced man,” 
meticulous and superstitious indeed, but indefatigable, disinterested, 
and consumed by a not ignoble ideal. S. R. Gardiner made use of this 
collection for his great history; and though Gardiner, by his method of 
deliberately denying himself the advantages of after-knowledge, 
seems now to have over-simplified the nature of the Rebellion (and 
thereby overrated the merits of Laud’s opportunist rival, Williams), 
he is the first historian to do justice to the character, the honesty, and 
the idealism of Laud. 

Meanwhile another change in English life was indirectly turning 
attention to Laud. Oxford University, the last stronghold of his ideas, 
was being reformed. A series of commissions was removing the last 
traces of his now superannuated regime. The exclusive Anglicanism, 
the clerical monopoly, the Laudian statutes, were changed; and when 
the compromising rubbish had been swept away, it was easier to ap- 
praise the neglected treasures which it had obscured. So when, in 
1895, a commemorative volume of Lectures on Laud was produced, 
under the editorship of W. E. Collins, bishop of Gibraltar, due recogni- 
tion was given to the great work he had performed for the constitution, 
the learning, and the fabric of the University which, since then, has not 
ceased to recognise him as a benefactor. (Laud’s charitable founda- 
tions in Berkshire had already been fully described by J. B. Bruce, for 
the Berkshire Record Society in 1841.) 

Their debt of piety to scholarship discharged, the publicists of the 
Oxford Movement withdrew again to the more congenial occupation of 
hagiography. ‘Their criteria were not historical, and though they might 
restore a character, they could not seriously challenge the whig inter- 
pretation of history which was at least based on political (even if 


1 A few of Laud’s letters have since been turned up. W. H. Hutton printed 
one in English Hist. Rev. (Oct. 1892); Mr. Godfrey Davies has revealed the 
existence of 21 letters from Laud to Bramhall among the Hastings MSS. (see 
Bulletin of the Huntington Library, April 1934); his correspondence with Lord 
Scudamore is printed in my book Archbishop Laud, 1940, of which this article 
summarises the conclusions. 
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narrowly political) conceptions. The biographies of Laud by W. H. 
Hutton (1895) and A. 8. can-Jones (1927) make no advance on the 
interpretation of Gardiner. They record his uncontested virtues, 
slide discreetly over his incontestable faults, and, in general, use him as 
a peg on which to hang high-church doctrines. The whig charges that 
tod was constitutionally retrograde and intellectually obscurantist 
are not refuted by the facts that King Charles had a fine collection 
of pictures and Laud commissioned Inigo Jones; nor even by the fact 
that the puritans were very nasty characters. 

The real challenge to the traditional whig interpretation did not 
therefore come from the clerical school which narrowed its interest 
to church history. It was others who laid the foundations of a new 
historical system, and so changed the whole basis of historical study 
that no subsequent student can altogether ignore them. From the 
time when the German Marxists proclaimed their new gospel of the 
fundamental importance of social, and the relative or “ ideological ” 
character of legal and religious history, the whole period from the 
Reformation to the Revolution in England assumed a new significance. 
It was no longer a merely constitutional struggle, which could have 
been avoided if the Stuarts had had a little more political sense; it 
was the crisis in the change from medieval to “ capitalist ’’ society ; 
and as such it needed a complete overhauling. While Anglican 
writers continued to re-draft the personal portrait of Laud, the whole 
background against which he must appear, and by which the portrait 
must be conditioned, was being changed by secular writers who had 
perhaps little interest in that troublesome theologian, but a deep 
concern with the structure of English society. Under their hands 
the character of the age was transformed. The sociologists equated 
(perhaps too crudely) capitalism and calvinism; the economic strains 
of the Reformation were exposed by Mr. Tawney in his Agrarian 
Problem in the Sixteenth Century, and the reaction to them of religious 
thought in his Religion and the Rise of Capitalism; constitutional 
writers redirected their attention to the ‘“‘ Prerogative Courts,” and 
found them socially constructive as well as politically repressive; 
economic historians (of whom Mr. J. U. Nef has drawn the conclusion 
most plainly) have pushed back the industrial revolution into the 
sixteenth century, and students of ideas have found medieval systems 
of thought lingering on in the seventeenth. In — history Dr. 
Feiling i shown that the differences between English parties were 
neither so well defined, nor so impersonal, as had traditionally been 
assumed. On all sides the solid-seeming dogmas of the classical whig 
school have been assailed by what may (considering their intellectual 

redominance) be called the Fabian school of English historians. 

man Catholics, too, have been encouraged by this movement to 
reconsider their part in English history; and Fr. Gordon Albion’s 
Charles I and the Court of Rome (1935) deserves notice, both for the 
light it sheds on Laud’s relations with the Romanists at court, and as an 
—" to the general standard of Roman Catholic works on this 
period. 

Every great movement has its parasites, and there is no end to the 
nonsense that has been produced by neo-catholics and neo-tories, 
No. 112.—vo.. xxx. oO 
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operating safely behind the front lines. If whigs were the patrons of 
capitalism, then (by a slightly elliptical extension of the equation) 
tories, anglo-catholics, and Roman Catholics, being the enemies of the 
whigs, were clearly the far-seeing champions of all who resisted capitalist 
abuses. On this weak logical basis many pretentious efforts have been 
made to rehabilitate the casualties of history, of whom Laud is one, 
Mr. Wingfield-Stratford for instance, in his prolix King Charles and 
the Conspirators (1937), which contains a sympathetic portrait of Laud, 
has invalidated his whole argument by such reasoning. It is of course 
true that the Great Rebellion, like all great revolutions, was controlled 
by a group of conspirators; but this does not a the conspirators 
from being patriots as well, or make heroes of the defeated. No one 
would now maintain that the English grandees of 1688, or the American 
rebels of 1776, were pure-souled and disinterested idealists, and Cavour 
admitted that his methods, if applied in personal relations, would be 
those of a cad. But it will take more than these admissions to make 
statesmen of James II, George III, and the Neapolitan Bourbons. 
At least the whigs were never as foolish as this; being politicians, 
they knew that political ends call for political means, and judged 
accordingly. 

Where, then, has this reorientation of ideas left the historical 
position of Laud? Has it overthrown, or merely modified, the whig 
interpretation? And if it has modified it, how significant is the 
modification? In the following pages an attempt will be made to give 
a summarised view of the present position, to answer, in terms of recent 
historical scholarship, the crucial question—why was Laud executed? 
What policy, what actions, made him at once so formidable, and so 
hateful, to his contemporaries that they held him worthy of a long 
imprisonment, a state trial, and an illegal death? To answer this 
question, it is not enough to say that he preached and enforced a form 
of ecclesiastical order and discipline which his enemies believed to 
be wrong; or that he was intolerant and cruel—that he in- 
variably imposed savage sentences as a judge, that he believed in, and 
practised, religious persecution, and officiated at the last religious 
burning in England; or that he imposed a rigorous censorship on the 
Press. All these statements are true; but they are equally true of his 
opponents, whose theology was just as controversial, whose cruelty 
was no less vindictive, and against whose censorship the most famous 
English vindication of intellectual freedom was directed. Nor is it a 
valid argument that Laud’s acts were illegal. The English constitution 
was not yet crystallised, and there was as much legal authority for the 
acts of Charles I’s government as for the claims of its enemies. One 
party appealed to the precedents of Tudor times, when the Crown was 
strong; the other to those of Lancastrian times, when it was weak. 
There were precedents favouring both, and the decision between them 
was made by the Revolution, not before it. Certainly no act of Laud’s 
was as outrageous, legally speaking, as his execution by a revolutionary 
party on a novel and senoletentioted charge. It was not the formal 
illegalities, or supposed illegalities, of Laud’s policy which caused his 
downfall, although these were naturally made the pretexts of the attack 
on him; it was that policy itself, its very aim and substance, that 
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was his offence; and the generality of the charge, that he had “ sub- 
verted the fundamental laws of the kingdom,” was merely the lawyers’ 
attempt to give a legal colour to such an offence. 

What then was Laud’s policy? He set out to halt, and in many 
ways to reverse, a process which had been going on for a century; 
a process which the majority of the articulate classes in England be- 
lieved, with some justice, to be progressive, and in which many of them 
had, by then, a strong material interest; but which he believed, also 
with some justice (since no movement is wholly good or bad), to be 
disruptive of society; and for twelve years he wielded such extensive 
power that he was able, during that time, to achieve an artificial 
reaction. 

The process which Laud sought to check was the vast and complex 
change in English society collectively included under the title of the 
Reformation, the process by which the essentially static, feudal society 
of the Middle Ages had been replaced, or was being replaced, by a 
modern, competitive, capitalist society. In the course of this change, 
new sources of wealth had called into being new forms of organisation ; 
politics had become secular; the Church, as a separate estate of the 
realm, was in decline, and the independent wealth which had supported 
it as such had been diminished by confiscation and by the voluntary 
or semi-voluntary action of its leaders; the old framework, the old 
ideas, had been broken up; and new religious forms, the forms of 
protestantism, with its emphasis on the individual, had been evolved 
to supersede the old conception of a universal church and a united 
society. 

This process was economically an advance; without it, England 
would not have become a great power. And it was an advance con- 
stitutionally and intellectually; the eighteenth-century conception 
of freedom, and the English parliamentary constitution, which has 
guaranteed and preserved that conception, spring from it. In seeking 
to undo the Reformation, Laud was therefore economically, con- 
stitutionally, and intellectually retrograde. This retrogression is what 
the whigs triumphantly emphasised ; it is what the neo-tories and anglo- 
catholics too easily forget. 

But this process was also, socially, disruptive. Like all great 
changes, it claimed its victims. These victims included the backward 
feudal landlords of the North and West, who had not kept up with the 
economic changes, and who became the romantic cavalier leaders of 
the Civil War; they also included the poor, who lost the security 
provided by a more static, less competitive society. Not all of them, 
of course; for many were absorbed by the new manufactures, or the 
expanding navy and merchant marine, and, in the general rise in 
living standards, became better off than they would have remained 
as feudal peasants. But this was a long-term advantage; at the time 
of the changes there were many who suffered, many who were turned 
adrift from their small, but safe, holdings to swell the ranks of the 
“ sturdy vagabonds ”’ so problematical to the governments of the time. 
The first hundred years after the Reformation, if they were a century of 
splendid intellectual and practical development, were also a century 
of fearful agrarian dislocation. This, which is the burden of the 
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Fabian song, is what the whigs, complacent in the best of possible 
worlds, had quite forgotten. 

Laud never forgot it. He saw it so clearly, so consistently, s 
passionately, that he probably never saw any other side of the move. 
ment. Where others saw economic, constitutional and intellectual] 
progress, he only saw the price at which it was won—the unity of 
society broken up. And since he was a clergyman, in an age of religion, 
he saw it also as the breaking up of the visible Church on earth, the 
mystical body of Christ, by private and irresponsible interpretations 
of Scripture. The unity of Church and State, and the necessity of 
authority in both, was his constant theme. ‘‘ The Church and State 
are so near united and knit together that though they may seem two 
bodies, yet indeed in some relations they may be accounted as but 
one.” And his twin bugbears were, in religion, private judgments 
against the consensus of the Church, and in society, private interests 
at the expense of the commonwealth. The former, in his eyes, were 
represented by the puritans, the latter by parliament. To him the 
puritans were “ those wasps,”’ parliament “ that noise.” In his years 
of power the puritans were persecuted, and parliament was suspended. 
When it met, he fell. 

In his twelve years of power, therefore, Laud, whose energy was 
insatiable, for whom no detail was too insignificant, set out to restore, 
as he thought, the equilibrium of society, and to restore it by exalting 
the Church once again into an independent estate of the realm; an 
estate surely grounded on its own wealth, deriving its independent 
authority from the divine appointment of its bishops, the undisputed 
interpreter of doctrine, the guardian of political morality, the protector 
ofthe poor. Fora century, the Church had been steadily impoverished ; 
he enriched it. Its fabric had decayed, its lands had been frittered 
away, its authority had been evaded, its credit had declined, its control 
over education, its influence in politics had gone or were going. Laud 
rebuilt churches, both cathedrals (including St. Paul’s) and parish 
churches. He used the forms of law to recover lands which had been 
leased away, and to prevent a continuance of the process. He restored 
its authority through the special courts set up by the Tudors, and 
extended it over all exempt jurisdictions. He demanded a high 
standard among bishops and clergy, and ruthlessly bullied those 
(and they were the majority) who did not forward his ambitions. He 
reformed universities, especially Oxford and Trinity College, Dublin, 
of both of which he was chancellor, and patronised the old patristic 
learning (for he saw no good in the new humanist and scientific studies), 
endowing chairs of Arabic and Hebrew and collecting and presenting 
manuscripts and coins. He founded, and encouraged others to found, 
charitable institutions. As the most influential member of the King’s 
Council, he intervened in politics and advanced clergymen or personal 
dependants to high political office. Windebank, the secretary of State, 
and Juxon, the Lord Treasurer, were his personal nominees. “ And 
now,” he sighed after the latter appointment, “ if the Church will not 
hold up themselves under God, I can do no more! ” 

The authority of the Church, thus restored, was used to undo the 
effects of the Reformation. Laud found two-thirds of the livings 
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of the Church in the gift of lay patrons, sometimes puritans. Declaring 
that he hoped ere long not to leave so much as a lay-fee in England, he 
blustered at the patrons and hunted out the incumbents. courts 
and at council-tables, which he claimed as his pulpits, he denounced 
the exploitation which he associated with the Reformation, “‘ what the 
Prophet hath called, in a very energetical phrase, grinding of the 
faces of the r.” Landlords who converted tillage into ture 
recognised in him their most inveterate enemy. All free intellectual 
speculation came under:his suspicion. And his long arm reached and 
persecuted those who differed from him in theology, whether great 
landlords with political power, or poor artisans and apprentices, 
throughout the t. onions even in Holland, even in America. 
Nevertheless, if Laud was intellectually a medieval figure, in two 
respects, at least, he fully accepted the Tudor Reformation. Firstly, 
he believed in absolute, centralised monarchy. The medieval state 
and the medieval church were both mosaics of special franchises, exempt 
jurisdictions, liberties, and peculiars. There were numerous feudal 
tenures in which the King’s writ did not run, numerous ecclesiastical 
anomalies in which the local bishop or archbishop might not interfere, 
numerous civic or other corporations with their own elective con- 
stitutions. These conflicting jurisdictions had provided some guarantees 
of such practical liberty as had existed in the Middle Ages. In Church 
and State Laud went further than the Tudors in destroying them. 
In his metropolitan visitation he forced his jurisdiction on many great 
institutions (including Cambridge University, the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s and the diocese of Lincoln) which claimed to be exempt 
from it; and as a politician he supported the King in his similar 
invasions of feudal liberties. In this he was supported by the civil 
lawyers, who, under the Tudors, had begun to advance the doctrines 
of administrative law; but in England, the old, untidy common law 
had not been defeated, as it had been on the continent; side by side with 
the new Tudor courts and statutes it survived, and had been revivified 
by a new content of which its crabbed and cantankerous pedants were 
perhaps unaware. The common lawyers were therefore included by 
Laud, together with the puritans and parliament men, among the 
instruments of darkness. They proved to be dangerous enemies. 
Secondly, Laud never for a moment contemplated a return to the 
Roman allegiance. This exception baffled his contemporaries. Many 
influential Roman Catholics had hopes of him. He was twice, un- 
officially, offered a cardinal’s hat, and, of course, refused. His enemies 
made desperate efforts to prove him a papist, at least at heart. It 
would have been very useful to them if they could have proved it, for 
only thus could they prove their charge of treason. But it was im- 
possible. Laud was a typical insular Englishman; he had never been 
abroad, and felt uneasy in the society of more polished, cosmopolitan 
courtiers; he despised Rome of the Counter-Reformation, which had 
renounced social responsibility, and would have nothing whatever to 
do with it. He believed in a national church, catholic in doctrine, 
but absolutely independent of foreign influences; a church such as 
had been ideally delineated on the ramshackle basis of the Elizabethan 
compromise by his great intellectual predecessors, Jewel, Hooker, and 
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Andrewes. He believed church and state to be inseparable, comple. 
mentary features of the same organic unity. He made them go 
inseparable that they fell together, with him. 

uch then was his policy, a large, if hard policy, and though narrow, 
not ignoble in its aims. But it failed. Why did it fail? 

Firstly, it was too purely reactionary. A reformer, whether he is 
destroying old or new abuses, must produce a policy which is a synthesis 
of old oa new. If his policy has too few roots in the past, it will be 
revolutionary, and fail, as Joseph II’s policy failed. Laud’s policy 
failed because it had too little application to the present. He had the 
largeness of mind to conceive of an ideal society out of a romanticised 
past, but lacked the understanding to translate it effectively into the 
terms of contemporary society. It may be said that in some ways he 
was more modern than the parliamentary lawyers, the Cokes and the 
Prynnes and the Maynards, with their black-letter learning and 
antiquarian precedents; but whereas they used these ancient forms, 
which had once been the guarantees of feudal liberties, to secure the 
totally different, and modern, liberties of “ capitalist ” society, Laud 
used the more modern conceptions of conciliar government and civil 
law to restore the obsolete relations of a purely feudal society. In this 
he was doomed to failure. The forces which he challenged had already 
been victorious, and had been consolidating and extending their 
victory for a century. Laud challenged them directly, as if the issue 
were still in doubt, ignoring the new developments, the new traditions, 
the new interests which had grown up and taken root in the interim. 
He relied entirely on authority to impose his programme, and could 
scarcely complain if his adversaries relied entirely on force to destroy it. 

Secondly, Laud made the fatal mistake of many idealists. He 
supposed that ends justify means. But ends are themselves conditioned 
by the means used towards them ; and to attain his ends, Laud involved 
himself in courses that were fatal to those ends. To obtain power, he 
attached himself to an unscrupulous adventurer, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and needlessly compromised himself by supporting a disastrous 
foreign policy in which he had no interest. To keep power he relied 
(since he had no popular support) on one of the most ineffectual and 
irresponsible governments that England has ever had, and identified 
himself with all the political follies of that government, with its 
financial anachronisms, its wasteful monopolies, its weak and silly 
foreign policy. He even had to connive at the arrival of a Roman 
mission in England, and to see a hated emissary of the Vatican cutting 
him out at court. And when he declared, as a political axiom, that 
the government on which he depended might do anything for money, 
his great ideals begin to look distinctly inthe. 

Thirdly, he made no effort to build up a party in support of his 
policy. This omission was recognised and deplored by his con- 
temporary supporters, and Mr. W. C. Costin, in his commemorative 
lecture (January, 1945), mentions it as “‘ one of the serious impediments 
to his effective action.” He needlessly alienated possible supporters ; 
he made no effort to win adherents; he offered no concessions; he had 
very few friends. In fair weather, he seemed supreme; but when the 
Long Parliament met, even royalists, even personal friends like Hyde 
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and Selden, were agreed that the destruction of his whole system 
must precede any settlement. Strafford was the only man in England 
on whom he could rely, and his enemies saw to it that Strafford was in no 
position to help him. Even the clergy gave him no useful help. His 
clerical supporters were mostly irresponsible enthusiasts, who were 
more of a liability than an asset; when he died, he left neither con- 
tinuators, nor defenders, of his work. And ranged against him were 
not only the new landlords and city merchants to whose interests he 
was fundamentally opposed, and the puritan clergy who perhaps did 
not matter much, but the old nobility, exasperated by his pretensions, 
the Scots, enraged by his invasion of their independence, some even 
of his own bishops, resentful of his exacting discipline. In fact, 
throughout his political career, he waged a ceaseless and public vendetta 
against the opportunist, but able, bishop of Lincoln, and indulged the 
enemies of the church with the pleasing spectacle of inter-episcopal war. 
And finally, he made himself ridiculous by the pedantry with which 
he used the vast machinery of repression to hunt out and persecute 
small fry who were not worth catching. 

Enthusiastic high-churchmen, by an evident misuse of language, 
still refer to Laud as “ the great archbishop.” It is possible for a man 
to fail and yet be great, but only if some significant part of his work 
survives the failure of his more obvious ambitions, as the Code Napoléon 
and the emancipation of Europe from belated feudalisms survived the 
collapse of the Napoleonic empire. But Laud’s programme has only 
- be examined for the finality, the universality of its failure to be 
obvious. 

The Restoration of 1660 is interesting largely for what it failed to 
restore. The King, the Lords and the Bishops returned to their 
thrones and titles; but the Church and society of which Laud had 
dreamed were no longer even a possibility. Never, since the Restora- 
tion, has the Church been in a position to pose as a separate estate of 
the realm. By a private agreement with Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
archbishop Sheldon renounced the claim of the Church to tax itself, 
and therewith the possibility of furthering a policy unsupported by 
Parliament. Laud’s social policy was dropped, and the courts by which 
he had enforced it were destroyed. In 1689, when the divine right of 
bishops followed that of kings into limbo, even the theory of episcopal 
independence disappeared. In one respect only did Laud’s policy 
seem to have succeeded, and that apparent success was in reality the 
confirmation of his failure. Laud ian sought to increase the economic 
wealth and social status of the clergy. In this, during his own lifetime, 
he had failed; but with the Restoration an improvement in the 
economic position of the bishops (though not of the lower clergy) 
became evident. The long leases of episcopal lands extorted by 
Tudor and Stuart courtiers were now falling in; the value of land 
was rising; and the bishops, having accepted the position of debenture- 
holders in the aristocracy, were allowed to enjoy their rewards. Social 
status followed closely upon wealth. When that magnificent toady, 
Lord Crewe, was ordained, Charles II expressed his pleasure that a 
gentleman was at last entering the Church. Crewe was soon bishop 
of Durham, and was the first aristocratic bishop since the Reformation. 
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Bishop Compton was the second; and when Crewe died, full of years 
and compliance, a Talbot succeeded him on his throne at Durham. 
Thereafter the combination of mitre and ermine, of the Hon. and the 
Rev., was too usual to excite notice. No inconvenient relics, no 
insistent voices, reminded the English church of its defeated prophet, 
William Laud. A few charities in Berkshire, some improvements in 
Oxford, a parish church or two restored—such were the lasti 
results of that tireless, devoted, impersonal, but narrow, bigo 
and misguided career. Many a despised Elizabethan bishop, many a 
forgotten Victorian stockbroker, has left a more valuable legacy. 

There are some who say that his conception of “the beauty of 
holiness,” the decent, orderly ceremonial of the English Church, 
neither tawdry in its colour nor drab in its plainness, is his legacy. 
This may be so, or it may not. Such things derive more often from 
the long tradition of a people than from the policy of one man; and 
anyway there are other ddeauia. In Oxford, Laud certainly left 
his mark, in statutes, in organisation, and in stone. For two hundred 
years Oxford showed the impress of his mind; it was orthodox, clerical, 
and jacobite; and the only occasion when it strayed into intellectual 
originality, with its scientific studies in the days of Cromwell, was an 
exception which certainly cannot be charged to Laud. 

It is sometimes said that the Oxford Movement was a Laudian 
revival, but this cannot be maintained except in trivial respects; 
for although it arose in Oxford, and although Laud was one of its heroes, 
there are fundamental differences between the two movements. 
Laud sought to control capitalist society, Newman to escape from it. 
Laud was practical, Newman contemplative. The one quality which 
redeems Laud’s career, illuminating even his frailties, is his compre- 
hensive conception of the unity of society, his sense of social justice, 
the very restlessness of his energy in seeking, however wrong-headedly, 
however unsuccessfully, to secure this practical end. The Oxford 
Movement had no social policy. The grinding of the faces of the poor 
never stretched the pia mater of Dr. Pusey. 

It is this finality of failure, then, which really makes it impossible 
to do more than modify, and elaborate, the traditional view of Laud. 
However we turn him, from whatever angle we view the history of the 
seventeenth century, his failure is equally complete, and therefore his 
judgment of the forces he sought to control equally faulty. The 
anglo-catholics who dug him up from beneath the neglect of two 
centuries have indeed rescued his character from ignorant contempt; 
the Fabians have indeed re-interpreted the world which he sought so 
infelicitously to alter; but still his failure remains, clear, huge, and 
final—his gigantic misconception of the practical. It is impossible 
to refute altogether the charges of the puritan Lord Saye and the 
tory Lord Bolingbroke, that _“ never saw beyond the walls of St. 
John’s College. 

H. R. Trevor-Rorer. 
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REVIEWS 


Modern Problems in the Ancient World. By F. B. Marsw. Pp. 123. 
University of Texas Press. 1943. $1.00. 


Sucu a title might well cause misgivings in the mind of the intend- 
ing reader, fearful of meeting many a facile generalisation on the com- 
mon problems which confronted the ancient and modern worlds, 
but such doubts would be laid at rest when he had noted the author’s 
name or opened the book itself. Dr. F. B. Marsh, late Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Texas, is known chiefly for three 
books, apart from many articles in the learned journals: his History 
of the Roman World 146-30 B.c., The Founding of the Roman Empire, 
and The Reign of Tiberius. The present posthumously published 
work comprises three lectures on Roman history, delivered at Texas 
University in 1934, to which are added two pean chapters on 
Athenian problems. One of the many merits of Professor Marsh’s 
work was the avoidance of shallow generalisations about the working 
of the Roman constitution and an attempt to penetrate beyond mere 
appearance and to discover how the machinery of government really 
worked in practice (no easy task, as the Roman nobility was not eager 
to advertise its arcana imperii); in this last book we find the same 
strong sense of reality. The author is concerned with three main 
problems, which are prominent alike in the ancient and modern world : 
agricultural depression, unemployment, and the breakdown of con- 
stitutional government. His purpose is to show how these problems 
arose in Athens and Italy and how the Athenians and Romans solved 
or failed to solve them; few parallels with the modern world are 
explicitly developed or even suggested, and the book is all the better 
for leaving the reader to ponder upon any implicit similarities. An 
idea of the ground covered can best be given by quoting the chapter 
headings: ‘‘ Solon and the New Deal in Athens”; “ Unemployment 
and Imperialism”; ‘‘ Agricultural Depression and the Army”; 
“Machine Politics and Efficiency’; and “The Breakdown of Sees 


stitutional Government.” The work is fresh, stimulating and sober. 
This is not the place to discuss any of the numerous points of interest 
which the author’s views suggest, many of them controversial, but it 
need merely be said that the as emphasises the loss sustained 


in the fact that the author did not live to treat more fully some of the 
matters which he has not handled in his previous works. 
H. H. Scunnarp. 


Restoration Puritanism. A Study of the Growth of English Liberty. 
By Harry Grant Pium. 1943. ix + 129 pp. The University 
of North Carolina Press (Milford). 15s. 6d. 

Tus little book may be useful to students needing a summary 
account of the political history of Restoration Puritanism. The story 
is told very briefly in 101 pages, and is carried as far as 1715, its proper 
terminus, aed of being broken off, like so many previous accounts, 
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in 1669, just before the great revival of Anglicanism under William 
and Anne. Professor Plum’s résumés of the three enquiries which the 
church made into the numbers of the Dissenters, in 1660, 1669 and 
1676, are of special interest. 

But the book cannot be said to fulfil the purpose proclaimed on 
p. 5 of giving a “ general survey ” of the subject, in the sense of a 
synthesis of the specialist studies which have been made of it. It 
summarises only a part of the history of Puritanism, and that a part— 
its contribution to religious and political liberty—which has often 
been summarised before, and better. The introduction is a shamefully 
bad piece of work. In it Professor Plum recounts the history of the 
earlier seventeenth century in the most jejune fashion—informi 
us that it was an age of religion and of political disturbance. He 
attempts to define Puritanism, without much success (pp. 6, 10, and 
23). The general approach seems to be that it is an individualistic 
form of religion which grew up naturally in a society which already 
gave some liberty to the individual (p. 6). This is of course to over- 
state the liberalism both of Puritanism and of the contemporary state. 

The author’s acquaintance with English life and history seems a 
little distant. He gives no consideration to the Anglican case, possibly 
because, as his obiter dicta suggest, he has less than no sympathy with 
it. He refers, disconcertingly, to ‘‘ Professor Green” (for J. R. 
Green—p. v), to the “‘ diocese of Somerset” (p. 40), to the “ city” 
of Lancaster (p. 25), and to ‘‘ Dr. William Jane from the Cambridge 
faculty ’” (p. 82—he was really from the Oxford faculty anyway). 
There are many signs of carelessness, especially in the way several 
sentences are repeated wholesale (pp. 30 and 32, pp. 41 and 44, pp. 73 
and 74). And there are two matters of the first importance—the 
Toleration Act and the Indemnity Acts—on which the unwary reader 
may be misled by the wording of Professor Plum’s summary (pp. 88 
and 93). The author’s reflections are often disarmingly naive. On 
p. 77 he tells us that “ The seventeenth century was one in which there 
was a great lack of the niceties of life.” But no lack of the nastinesses, 
apparently : “There is no mistaking,” he continues on pp. 100-1, 
“the prevalence of swearing and drunkenness and the existence of 
bawdy houses, mention of which appeared constantly in the charges 
made by the Society for the Reformation of Manners after 1688.” 
It is perhaps typical of the author that he should give us 20 pages of 
bibliography. The author has given us a solemn but hardly a serious 
book. R. C. Latuam. 


Carteret and Newcastle: A Contrast in Contemporaries. By Basi 
Wuuiums. 1943. Cambridge University Press. 240 pp. lds. 


It is difficult to study the political history of the eighteenth century 
without being interested in the very diverse careers of Carteret and 
Newcastle and trying to explain the vicissitudes in their fortunes. 
But Professor Williams’s book is the first thorough attempt to answer 
the questions that so many people must have asked. It is also some- 
thing more; Professor Williams found a gap to be filled and set him- 
self to fill it. Neither of the two biographies of Carteret is satisfactory, 
and a life of Newcastle has yet to be written, though it is to be hoped 
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that Professor Nulle’s volume on the Duke’s early career is only the 
first instalment of a work that would be well worth completing. 

Professor Williams has written, not only a comparison of the two 
men, but also concise and learned lives of Carteret and Newcastle. 
His learning, indeed, is so unobtrusive that some readers will fail to 
a jate its extent, which is only inadequately indicated by the 
erences he gives. His conciseness, too, is always remarkable and 
often admirable. The chapter on “ Carteret in Dublin and in Private 
Life” is a fine example of multum in parvo. Sometimes, however, 
Professor Williams makes excessive sacrifices to brevity. Inevitably 
he has much to say about foreign affairs. Nobody is more familiar 
with the rather complicated diplomatic history of the period than he, 
but his very familiarity seems to have led him to expect too much of 
his readers. He takes for granted a degree of knowledge that very 
few people can possess. at he says is excellent, but it needs to 
be expanded before it can have its full meaning for the average reader. 
Yet he purports to give a narrative, and not merely a commentary on 
facts assumed to be known. Either a fuller narrative or a brief inter- 
pretative essay would have been more satisfactory, and a combination 
of a longer narrative and an interpretation would have been a boon 
to the ordinary reader. 

Not everybody will agree with all Professor Williams’s opinions. 
He speaks of the House of Commons in 1732 as “venal”; Henry 
Fox is called the “ chief bribe-master”’ in 1762. Expressions such 
as these imply a good deal. Does Professor Williams hold that 
majorities in the House of Commons could be bought in the crudest 
sense of the word? If so, he would render all students of the period 
aservice by setting forth his views at length, together with the evidence 
upon which they rest. If he means something less than this, the 
expressions cited above appear rather ill-chosen.' Again, Professor 
Williams writes: ‘‘ It was mainly from a care for the liberties of the 
people, as well as of the two Houses of Parliament, that in almost 
every year from 1733 till the outbreak of war with Spain in 1739 he 
[Carteret] opposed any increase to the standing army.” Another 
view might be taken, that members of the Opposition, whoever they 
were, then always attacked the standing army as a matter of course, 
whatever their real convictions. Even Walpole acted after this 
fashion when in opposition. When in office both Walpole and Carteret 
sang a very different song. Some readers, too, will doubt whether 
Professor Williams is correct in speaking of Carteret’s ‘‘ sympathy with 
the rising tide of a more democratic feeling in England.” Was there 
such a tide in the middle of the eighteenth century? In any case, 
was there anything of the democrat about Carteret ? 

Professor Williams’s summing-up of the characters and careers of 
Carteret and Newcastle seems on the whole very just. He refrains 
from treating Newcastle as a figure of fun. Newcastle was certainly 
tidiculous, but he was something else as well. Carteret Professor 


1 Professor Williams has naturally discussed the character of the House of 
Commons in his Whig Supremacy 1714-60 (Oxford, 1939). But I cannot reconcile 
all his observations there with each other or with those he makes in his Carteret 
and Newcastle. A fuller exposition of his views is a desideratum. 
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Williams describes as a “ brilliant failure,” and this judgement ig 
elucidated by some pertinent comments. Yet, perhaps more could 
have been said. Carteret’s strength surely lay in his ability to 
out a policy; his —_ weakness was his inability to decide on the | 
right policy to be followed in a crisis. When, in 1742-44, he had his 
great chance, he failed and deserved to fail. In the midst of the great — 
war then raging he ignored the connexion between ee policy and — 
strategy and—what was stronger by far—for all his knowledge of — 
Germany completely misunderstood the policy of Prussia. 
Mark A. THomson, 


Political Thought in France from Sieyés to Sorel. By J. P. Mayup, 
1943. London: Faber and Faber. 148 pp. 8s. 6d. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY France inherited a successful but un 
finished revolution, which had asked far more questions than it had 
answered, and created far more problems than it had solved. Freneh 
social classes and political parties rallied and fought under the banner 
of ideas that had first been proclaimed in the course of the Revolution, 
No class or party was strong enough to win a decisive victory, and this 
fact, while fital for political stability, was favourable for the deve’ 
ment of varied schools of political and social thought. Mr. Mayer's 
book has the merit of recognising that the significance of political ” 
and social ideas cannot properly be appreciated apart from their 
historical background, and, on the other hand, it provides some” 
indication of the importance of the contribution that the study of the” 
development of ideas has to make to the understanding of history, | 
Treating of such an extensive subject in such a short space, one co’ 
not expect more than a marginal commentary, but any reader who 
already has a general knowledge of nineteenth-century French history 
and wishes to deepen it by a study of the political and social thought 
of the period, will find this an interesting and stimulating introduction, 
It is written, one would say, from a liberal Catholic point of view, but | 
is free from strong bias. Its value is increased by extensive quotations 
from the original authorities and a useful bibliography. a 
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